CHAPTER 7 



U.S. CIVIL AFFAIRS ASSISTANCE IN INTERNAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL 

DEVELOPMENT 



Section I. INTRODUQION 



91. U.S. National Objectives in Internal 
Defense/ Development (IDD) 

Within the context of the overall national objec- 
tives of the United States in the cold war, there is 
included assistance to the developing nations to 
preserve their independence from covert as well 
as from overt aggression. Defense against insur- 
gency involves more than military preparedness. 
For this reason, as well as for humanitarian rea- 
sons, the United States desires to provide assist- 
ance to the developing nations to meet the legiti- 
mate aspirations of their people for a better life 
through political, economic, and social improve- 
ment. These measures, military, political, eco- 
nomic, and social are intertwined, for witiiout a 
successful effort in all of these fields there can be no 
successful IDD program. In IDD, there is no clear 
line of demarcation between military and nonmUi- 
tary measures. 

92. U.S. Organization for IDD 

а. Description of and doctrine for the U.S. na- 
tional organization for IDD is provided in FM 
100 - 20 . 

б. Description of U.S. national level in-country 
organization is provided in chapter 6. 

0 . Doctrine and procedures for employment of 
U.S. Army elements having civil affairs duties and 
responsibilities operating in-country in support of 
the U.S. national objectives in oversea IDD is pro- 
vided in the remamder of this chapter. 

93. Commitment of U.S. Forces to Assist in 
IDD 

a. Ideally, a country would recognize very early 
in Phase I insurgency that it was faced with a se- 
rious problem and would request U.S. support and 



assistance. Frequently, however, either the nation 
concerned does not recognize the full extent and 
implications of the proiblem or, for various rea- 
sons, does not wish to request external support, or 
does not desire to have support from a foreign 
army. At other times, the United States may be 
unable or unwilling to assist the government in 
power. Thus, there is no assurance that U.S. Army 
personnel wiU be committed at the time when th^ 
could achieve the most favorable results with a 
minimum of personnel. The situation most likely 
to be encountered is one where a host nation does 
not request or receive U.S. Army support until its 
condition has deteriorated to the point that Phase 
II activity is already manifest in at least some 
areas of the country. At times, U.S. support may 
not be provided until Phase III has been reached, 
or until there is an overt attempt to seize power. 
In this case, U.S. Army personnel may be first in- 
troduced as part of a rdatively large incrwnent of 
U.S. Armed Forces dispatched to stabilize the 
situation, and gain time for the unplementation of 
necessary reforms and internal development activ- 
ities. 

&. Other circmnstances which must be consid- 
ered include— 

(1) Situations in which third powers have at- 
tempted to assist the host nation in earlier 
phases, but where for some particular rea- 
son the United States subsequently enters 
to reinforce or replace the earlier assist- 
ance effort. 

(2) Situations in which tihe United States 
provides military assistance to the host 
nation as part of an international effort. 
This situation may occur at any stage but 
usually does not occur until Phase II or 
Phase III has been reached. 
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(8) Situations in which U.S. or international 
civilian agencies have provided some na- 
tion building or community development 
a^istance to the host country, but TJ.S. 
Armed Forces personnel have not been 
committed until Phase II or III has been 
reached. 

0 . Wben U.S. Army personnel are committed to 
an IDD operation they must recognize that their 
mission is political as well as military. All of their 
actions wiU have civil-military implications and 
they will be engaged in civil affairs activities. They 
must study what has gone before, attempt to con- 
tinue and build on successful efforts, and to learn 
from and avoid earlier mistakes. 

d. The remainder of this chapter will outline 
doctrine for U.S. Army personnel with civil af- 
fairs duties beginning with those which should be 
undertaken in Phase I. If such personnel enter the 
country in a later phase, they must insure that the 
measures which should have been taken earlier are 
accomplished as quickly and as fully as possible, 
and continue on with the other measures described. 

94. The Role of tfie MAAG or Mission in 
Civil Affairs Aclivities 

a. The U.S. MAAG or Military Mission is an 
instrument provided to assist the TJ.S. Ambassa- 
dor in the fulfillment of his assigned tasks. Where 
these tasks include advice and support to the host 
country for the planning, coordination, and execu- 
tion of IDD, the Chief of the MAAG or Mission is 
deeply committed to a variety of civil affairs ac- 
tivities. Prime among his concerns will be the prob- 
lem of using military resources for the provision 
and support of governmental functions, for mili- 
tary civic action as part of internal development, 
for military participation in populace and re- 
sources control, and for consolidation p^ohologi- 
cal operations. While the military forces so 
involved are those of the host coimtry, the Chief 
of the MAAG or Mission must orient his advice 
and assistance effort to provide maximum support 
to the host country forces in these civil affairs ac- 
tivities. Eegardless of how these functions are 
labeled by the host country, for U.S. commanders 
they are civil affairs problems, which if neglected 
or inadequately handled, can cause the loss of the 
whole military and economic investment j)oured 
into the undecided and contested coimtries of the 
world. Such neglect can ev®i facilitate Communist 
sdzure and contribute to turning a TJ.S.-trained 



army against the United States, It is in the devel- 
oping countries that the problem is most acute. 

ft. The military forces in developing countries 
often performs functions over and above thtir 
constitutional duties of national defense and inter- 
nal security. The dvil affairs activities of these 
forces may Include national resources devdopment, 
cultural affairs, relief activities, reconstoruction, 
labor assistance to civilian farmers and industries, 
supplementary income and self-support activiti^ 
of military units and personnel, support of de- 
pendents, and civil defense. Although the civil af- 
fairs activities of the U.S. Army cover some as- 
pects of these, it is probable that th^ will have 
to be broadly interpreted to embrace certain fea- 
tures necessary in developing nations. This differ- 
ence will pose problems of proper “interface” be- 
tween the MAAG/M3ssi<Hi and the forces which 
it is supporting. Problems of this type may occur 
at every political-military command level of the 
two nations. Contributing difficulties may be lack 
of identity between the national objectives of the 
United States and those of the indigenous govern- 
ment, differing national concepts of government 
and public service, and cultural and linguislac dif- 
ferences between U.S. advisers and indigenous 
personnel. These problems can seriously interfere 
with full implementation of desirable IDD pro- 
grams. 

95, The MAAG or Mission CA Staff Element 

а. The nature and character erf subversive insur- 
gency and the threat that it poses to most develop- 
ing nations; the broad rote which the host country’s 
armed forces must be prepared to assume in the 
execution of internal defense operations; and the 
involvement of the civil populace with all military 
elements and operations lead to the conclusion that, 
within the MAAG or Miseion, there should be a 
full-time staff eJeanent for civil affairs. This ele- 
ment will have primary staff responsibility for all 
the major activities of civil-milittay relations of 
the MAAG or Mission, and for staff ^pervision of 
the civil affairs advisory and support effort by U.S. 
military advisory personnti serving with host 
country military units and governmental agencies. 

б. A schematic TOpresentation of U.S. IDD civil 
affairs activities depicting the development of this 
staff section’s rd© and mission, as well as those 
of other in-country dvil affairs elements, is pro- 
vided in figure 4. 
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INCIPIENT INSURGENCY 
IDENTIFIED (PHASE I) 


INITIATION OF PHASE II 
INSURGENCY 


INITIATION OF PHASE III 
INSURGENCY 


Country Cl team, established. 

CA Officer assigned to MAAG or 
Attache office. 

Collection of CA Intelligence. 

Preparation of CA estimate (to 
include extent and analysis 
of on-going civilian agency 
operations for continuation, 
reduction or elimination). 

i 

Preparation of CA annex to 
country Internal defense 
development plan. 

♦Encourage start of military 
Civic action program. 

Coordinate plan for phase-in 
of CA personnel with other 
US agencies. 

Initiate training of indigenous 
CA personnel. 

Commence introduction of US 
CA MTT's. 


Continue CA intelligence 
collection. 

Assist continuation of 
military civic action. 

Insure orientation of unit 
supporting contingency plan 
(LNO from unit to country 
team). 

Recommend establishment 
of ASCC, 

Recommendations for tailoring 
CA unit to be employed with 
or without other US forces. 

Phase-in of certain CA func- 
tional speciaEsts in support 
of US and host country 
civlEan agencies. 

Continue development of indig- 
enous CA capability. 

"'Emphasize P&RC operations. 

Buildup of full scale CA staff 
section in senior in-country 
command. 


Continue CA Intelligence 
collection. 

Assist continuation of mili- 
tary civic action. 

Introduction of US forces, in- 
cluding CA units, teams and 
staff section sections. 

Phased turn -over to military 
forces of certain civiUan 
agency operations (field 
operations only in some cases). 

Advising on or performance of 
Government functions as re- 
quired. 

*CA operations in support of 
tactical & logistical units as 
required. 

Continue P&RC operational 
advice and assistance. 



* Priority Effort in Each Phase. 

Figure 4, Internal defense/ development aasiatanoe U.8. oMl affairs activities. 



0 . The OA staff element of tihe MAAG, Mission, 
or other senior TT.S. in-country military head- 
quarters has certain recurring staff responsibilities 
which must be monitored caj^fully regardless of 
the phase of insurgency involved. These include 
insuring — 

(1) That each basic TJ.S. in-country program 
which involve military personnel or sup- 
port is prconulgated by a policy directive, 
in the name of tiie Chief of the U.8. 
Diplomatic Mission. This directive would 
'be binding upon all members of the 
country team, should specifically outline 
the objectives of the program, and tiiould 
recite the ■responabilities and contribut- 
ing support expected to be assumed by or 
provided to each U.S. agency involved at 
each applicable level of the host nation 
government. 

(2) That stress is placed on tiie concept of 
military civic action, as apart of the over- 



all internal development program, and as 
a means of internal defense, rather than 
simply as the provision of amenities to 
civilians; and that TJ.S. military and 
dvilian officials are trained in the plan- 
ning and conducting of dvic action so 
that credit is reflected on' indigenous 
forces or officials. 

(3) That civil affairs, psychological opera- 
tions, and public information are given 
staff representation throughout the com- 
mand and advisory structures, in order 
to assure that what is said, to the enemy 
and the indigenous population is coordi- 
nated with what is done to both these 
groups, and with what must be factually 
reported to the world in the press. 

(4) That all information personnel are given 
full training in IDD and military par- 
tidpation in its noncombat aspects. 

(6) That indigfflious forces are encouraged 
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to keep staff civil affairs ajad psychologi- 
cal operations officers at lower levels free 
of other duties so that they can put the 
proper emphasis on the civil populace and 
the insurgent movement. 

(6) That staff functions vital to IDD opera- 
tions are allocated to separate U.S. ad- 
visory positions with no major additional 



duties or responsibilities to detract from 
full emphasis on each such field. 

(7) That advisora at subnational levels are 
given a well-rounded course in all of the 
nonoombat aspects of IDB, the basics of 
local government administration, and a 
familiarization with rural life in their 
areas. 



Section II. PHASE I ACTIVITIES 



96. Priority of Effort 

a. Since the host country national priority of 
effort in Phase I is given to internal development, 
the MAAG or Mission priority of civil affairs 
activity in this phase will normally assist the 
indigenous armed forces in the planning, staff su- 
pervision, and execution of a military civic action 
program. This will frequently require additional 
civil affairs qualified U.S. persoimel, at least 
temporarily. 

&. A primary means of obtaining temporary ad- 
ditional help for a MAAG or Mission is by request 
for a Mobile Training Team (MTT) (AE 651- 
60) . The introduction of an MTT in-country fre- 
quently will be more acceptable to the host 
country, especially in Phase I, than would be an in- 
crease of strength in the MAAG on a permanent 
basia Host countries are also frequently more will- 
ing to allow MTT’s to work with civilian and mili- 
tary officials at subnational levels than to allow 
the introduction of longer term advisory person- 
nel. Further, Ihe presence of a few foreign mili- 
tary persoimel to instruct in positive nation build- 
ing or developmental techniques is less likely to 
arouse fears, either in the country or among its 
neighbors, than a proportionate increase in the 
number of combat advisora For these reasons, the 
CA staff element of a MAAG or Mission should 
strive to have the Chief, M!!AAG or Mission, re- 
quest the services of one or more MTFs to provide 
require^Mnstruction in civil affairs activitiea 
Whenever an MTT is in-country the CA staff ele- 
ment of the MAAG or Mission will have primary 
staff responmbility for its direction and support. 

0 . Paragraphs 97 through 99 describe the Mili- 
tary Civic Action MTT, which is the most ccan- 
mon, but the same principles would be applicable 
to any civil affairs MTT fix any phase of insur- 
gency. Military Civic Action as part of the host 
country’s internal development program is de- 
B«5ribed in chapter 6. The role of the CA MTT is 



to evaluate relative needs, stimulate participation, 
and add vitality to the program. 

97. Military Civic Acfion Mobile Training 
Teams — General 

a. U.S. Military Civic Action Mobile Training 
Teams have been formed for specialized assistance 
to other nations (AB 861-60). When deployed, 
these teams become a part of, and work through, 
the MAAGs and Missions. The work of a team 
may include — 

(1) Orientation of the MAAG or Mission 
staffs and other members of the Coimtry 
Team, as appropriate, on the military 
rivic action concept, and the role of the 
MAAGs and Minions in the program. 

(2) A survey of the country for needs which 
can be met through military civic action. 

(3) Development of a military civic action 
pri^ram for the sperific country. 

(4) Training and guidance of local forces, 
and technical assistance oii specific 
projects. 

b. Militaiy Civic Action Mobile Training 
Teams normally will consist of from one to five 
people. The teams may be composed of military 
officers, enlisted personnel, civilians from one of 
the service departments or civilians from any 
other governmental agency. One person, usually 
the senior military man or civilian, will be desig- 
nated as chief of the team and will be responsible 
for seeing that proper procedures are followed, 
necessary contacts are made, reports are prepared 
and forwarded, and that the team functions as a 
unit. Thorough area orientation and knowledge of 
the local language will greatly aid the team chief 
in his contacts with the local populace. Team com- 
position is determined by the needs of the area re- 
questing the team, and members of a team should 
Ite qualified iu the fields of activity for which, the 
team is to be dispatched. The following fields are 
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examplee of areas of activily in. which, ArTrs 
may be employed : 

(1) Government (Political-Economic Af- 
fairs). 

(2) Civil-Militaiy Relations. 

(3) Engineering. 

(4) Sanitation. 

(6) Medicine or Public Health. 

(6) Community Development. 

(7) Commerce and Industry. 

(8) AgriculturS. 

(9) Education. 

(10) Psychological Operations. 

(11) Public Relations. 

o. Major assignment contiderations are — 

(1) The team is considered for all purposes 
of jurisdiction and responsibilily to be a 
part of the MAAG or Mission. Team ac- 
tivities are carried out under the super- 
vision of the Chief, in coordination with 
representatives of the other XJ.S. agencies 
making up the country team, and are sub- 
ject to aU regulations concerning conduct 
and duty of official U.S. personnel sta- 
tioned in that country. 

(2) Unless time or other drcumstancee pre- 
vent, the team is assembled prior to de- 
parture for briefing and orientation by 
the appropriate service departments. De- 
fense, State, AID, USIA, and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Briefings will cover 
current political, social, and economic 
conditions prevailing in the country to 
which the team is assigned. 

98. Military Civic Action Mobile Training 
Teams^-Procedures 

a. While en route to the country where it will 
work, the team normally visits the headquarters of 
the unified command which supervises the MAAG 
or Mission of that country. The team briefs the 
unified commander and his staff on its mission and 
receives instructions, guidance, and information 
conceming the country. The unified command staff 
briefs the team and provides essential information 
on tile latest political, economic and military 
situations. 

h. On arrival in the country, the team reports 
at once to the MAAG or Mi^on Chief for ad- 
ministrative and poHoy orientation. As early as 
possible the MAAG or Mission Chief is briefed 
on the proposed plan for accomplishing the dvio 



action mission. Local situations and conditions 
govern procedures in each case. A suggested se- 
quence of procedure, not intended to be all-inclu- 
sive is — 

(1) Deterinine what is being done or has been 
done by local forces in the military civic 
action field. It is necessaay to know tiie 
attitude of the local military forces to- 
ward the people, how the people feel 
about the military forces, and what proj- 
ects and programs, if any, have been un- 
dertaken by the military forces to gain 
the respect and confidence of the people. 

(2) Understand the organization and capa- 
bilities of the military forces to perfoirm 
military civic action projects. 

(3) Become acquainted with key militaiy and 
other governmental officials. 

(4) Learn the basic economic needs of the 
country. Each team memb^ can concen- 
trate on the needs in his spedfic field. 

(8) Visit aU possible sections of the country 
to observe sodal and economic conditions. 

(6) Prepare the portion of a program per- 
taining to the activities which each q»- 
dalist on the team is qualified to judge 
and analyze. Some of the things which 
should be considered in preparing such 
a program are — 

(а) WThetiier tiie military has a tradition 
of participating in public affairs that 
brings the military and dvilians to a 
closer understanding of each other. 

(б) The basic needs of the local areas with 
which the militaiy can assist. 

(o) The training required to accomplish 
military civic action projects or pre- 
pare personnel for useful roles in 
dvilian life. 

{d) Specific projects in specific areas which 
the military forces can undertake with 
little or no additional funds. (Primary 
responsibility for funding military 
dvic action programs in a country rests 
with the host government. Military 
dvic action projects which require ma- 
jor funding should be carefully evalu- 
ated.) 

(e) TVhether local community coundls of 
military and dvilian representatives 
are used, and, if not, the deslrabilily 
of instituting them. 
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(7) Discus and coordinate the program or 
plan of action with the MAAG or Mjs- 
sion staff and other elements of the coxm- 
try team staff members. 

(8) Present the completed program or plan 
to the MAAG or Mission C3iief and 
recommend its presentation to the coun- 
try team for approval and implementa- 
tion of those projects which may be un- 
dertaken at the country team level. Proj- 
ects which require funding are presented 
to the coimtry team for consideration and 
funding in accordance with current MAP 
procedures. 

<7. Reports which must be rendered include — 

(1) Interim reports are submitted by the 
MTT Chief, monthly or more often as 
indicated by progress, through the Chief 
of MAAG or Mission to the Director of 
Civil Affairs, ODCSOPS, Department 
of the Ajmy, with a copy to Commandant, 
U.S. Army Civil Affairs School. 

(2) A final report is prepared by the team 
as prescribed in AlR 651-60. 

d. Debriefing procedures should provide for — 

(1) Return to home station by way of the 
unified command headquarters, where 
the staff is briefed on results of the team 
efforts. 

(2) If the team has been provided fixan 
CONUS, return to CONUS and report 
to the Director of Civil Affairs, 
ODCSOPS, Department of the Army, 
Defense, State, AID, USIA, and other 
interested agencies. 

99. Problems to be Overcome In U.S. Spon- 
sored Military Civic Action Programs 

a. The U.S. technician not only needs to be a 
specialist in his field but he must also develop 
the ability to teach these specialties to persons 
with different customs and viewpoints. Techni- 
cians who have had little or no training that wiU 
help them follow this principle will often frustrate 
the indigenous personnel and themselves by con- 
tinuing to seek a level of technical perfection that 
is actually beyond the ^vironmental limitations 
of the area in which they are working. Therefore, 
thorough indoctrination in methods of introducing 
modem science and techniques into new areas is 
imperative. The object must be to help the people 
improve what they already have. Insistence upon 



technical precision beyond the environmental toler- 
ances of the country may accomplish the short- 
range goal of completing a given project, but fail 
in the long-range goal of improving the capability 
of the indigenous personnel to respond to the nee<b 
of their own country. Td obtain the long-range 
goal, the technician frequently may have to lower 
his own standards enough for the indigenous tech- 
nicians to reach them before he can start thinking 
about raising indigenous standards to modem 
levels. 

5. Conummist propaganda preys on emotions 
and skillfully foments antagonisms to U.S. pro- 
grams. Therefore, U.S. military and civilian as- 
sistance programs are more successful when con- 
ducted in such a way as to — 

( 1 ) Reach the masses of the people. 

(2) Yield some tangible and prompt benefits. 

(3) Involve active and constmctive partici- 
pation of the people. 

(4) Develop pride of the people in. their own 
achievement or status. 

100. Ofher Phase I Civil Affairs Activities 

a. The CA Staff element of MAAG will initiate 
colleotion of civil affairs intelligence upon which 
to base the civil affairs estimate of the situation. 
Civil affairs intellig^ce requirements and collec- 
tion capabilities are described in chapter 4. An out- 
line of a civil affairs Intelligence Colleofdon Plan 
is shown in appendix F, and with minor modifica- 
tions will serve as a basis for this work in any 
phase of insurgency. 

6. The CA staff element of MAAG will prepare 
the Civil Affairs Estimate of the Situation (FM 
101-6 and app E) . The initial Civil Affairs Esti- 
mate of Situation must cover the work of civilian 
agencies whose activities relate to any civil affairs 
major activity in the country in order to avcdd 
duplication of effort and provide for the continua- 
tion of programs and approaches which have 
proven successful in the country concerned. 

0 , The civil affairs annex to the Country IDD 
Plan (FM 101-6) should cover as a TniniTniiTin — 

(1) Military civic action by indigenous forces 
and required U.S. support. 

(2) Need for and type of MTT’s to be re- 
quested. 

(3) Need for and type of CA permanent parly 
personnel required to work with other 
U.S. agencies and host wuntry subnation- 
al governmental structure. 
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(4) Civil affairs training program for indi- 
genous forces and required U.S. support. 
(6) Civil affairs effort required of indigenous 



forc^ to provide for or support the func- 
tions of government that are weak or non- 
existent in certain areas of the country. 



SecHon Itl. PHASE II ACTIVITIES 



101. Priority of Effort 

Phase II insurgency requires that the host coun- 
try governmental structure be strengthened at all 
levels. Emphasis probably will be placed on the 
use of indigenous and U.S. military personnel for 
this purpose. The principles set forth below, while 
applicable to advisors in any phase of insurgency, 
are especially applicable to Phase II. Frequently 
the U.S. Armed Forces will not have had the op- 
portunity to provide advisors at subnational levels 
in an earlier phase ; and the Phase II situation rep- 
resents the last hope of defeating the insurgency 
short of a war of movement, which might require 
a much greater UJS. commitment. The provision of 
U.S. military advisory personnel at this stage of an 
insurgency is an application of the principle of 
economy of force. 

102. U.S. Military Influence in Civil-Military 
Relations 

For both the host country military comroander, 
and the U.S. MAAQ- or Mission Chief, the rela- 
tionships between the host country military forces 
and the civilian population of the nation are a 
matter of overriding importance to the entire IDD 
effort. By virtue of common interest, common 
schooling, and similar military problem areas, the 
most effective point of contact between two coun- 
tries may be through military channels. When 
such is the case the improvement of civil military 
relations can best be accomplished by the Chief 
of MAAG or Mission. This may also be the most 
effective channel for suggesting the provision of 
U.S. military personnel as advisors at the various 
echelons of government. 

103. Basic Principles for the Selection, Train- 
ing and Use of Military Advisors In 
IDD Assistance Operations 

a. These principles are applicable to all advisory 
roles in IDD operations. They are particularly 
important for those positions at the subnational 
level where the advisor is working with a military 
or civilian countfflq>art who has responsibilily for 
some or all of the nontactical aspects of the IDD 



effort. Key positions, particularly in the field, must 
be identified and the best qualified and trained 
people must be placed systematically in these jobs. 
The U.S. officer assigned as an advisor must have 
some knowledge or training in every responsibility 
of his counterpart so that he can avoid giving mili- 
tary advice that would detract from some other ac- 
tivity of his counterpart. He will frequently find 
his counterpart involved in almost every function 
of local government because the primary mission 
may be an attempt to establish government in a 
particular area. 

U.S. military officers selected as advisors must 
be trained in all U.S. country team programs. 
Prior to commitment, an advisor should be told 
specifically what portion of the country he is going 
to and should be area-oriented for it in detail. This 
will extend his productive period without length- 
ening his in-coimtry time. 

0 . The advisor must convince his counterpart 
that he understands the problems involved, is te<ffi.- 
nicaUy qualified to help solve the problems, and 
lastly, that he is wUlmg to help solve the problems. 
The modus operand! of a successful advisor may 
well include a policy of allowing his counterpart 
some “freedom from advice” during work hours, 
but on the other hand, spending (»nsiderable off- 
duty time with him and developing close working 
relationships through ccMnmon interests, both in 
work and off-duty activities. Where possible, key 
U.S. advisors should be quartered where they can 
fflitertain. indigenous officials. U.S. advisors gen- 
erally should stay in the bacl^rormd, letting at- 
tention focus on the indigenous official rather than 
on the American. The effective advisor must look 
at his job in a broad perspective. He must be curi- 
ous and knowledgable about the people in the area 
in which he works and not limit himself to those 
functional matters within a job description. Final- 
ly, the effective advisor must have a real under- 
standing of the political reality under which his 
counterpart works. 

d. The military subnational level advisor often 
may be the best means through which to present 
advice from U.S. civilian as well as military agen- 
oiea Frequently indigenous provincial offimals 




may be military officers, and as such, they may 
tend to accept advice more readily from a military 
advisor than from a civilian. In almost every case, 
however, the military advisor is in a position to 
at least reinforce civilian agency advice on polit- 
ical, economic, and sociological matters. 

e. In those situations where indigenous military 
officers also act in a civilian capacity it is essential 
that all elwnents of the IJ.S. country team under- 
stand the dual military and civilian roles occupied 
by such officers and their total impact on the IDD 
effort. A province or di^rict chief may at the 
same time be a civilian official governing civilians, 
and a military commander a-ffeoimg civilians. All 
U.S. advisors must avoid pr^ures that will result 
in the counterpart’s attention being focused on 
either role to the detriment of the other. 

104. Support of Host Nation Governmental 
Activities 

«. The subnational level IJ.S. military advisor 
must be prepared to assist in subnational level 
planning and execution of the overall IDD effort 
as outlined in chaipter 6. This will include advice 
and assistance to his counterpart in security mat- 
ters and all other internal defense matters. He 
should place emphasis on public administration, 
and the total function of government, appropriate 
to the extent that his counterpart is so re^mnsible. 

&. To accomplish these activities the U.S. mili- 
tary advisor will frequently serve as liaison be- 
tween his counterpart and various U.S. in-country 
agencies. These may include both civilian and 
military agencies. One of the primary ways he 
can assist his counterpart is in helping him to 
make his own governmental system work. It will 
do little good if the D.S. advisor accomplishes 
all aiction by means of U.S. channels and U.S. re- 
sources, if, in the process, his counterpart does not 
learn how to establish procedural and functional 
channels for his administration and logistics 
within the framework of his own government. 
While the unilateral use of U.S. channels and re- 
sources may be necessary in emergency situations, 
or as an initial means of establishing influence, 
continued unilateral action by the U.S. advisor 
will be self-defeating. Misuse of the dual channel 
concept can also destroy rapport if the U.S. 
advisor continually goes over the head of his 
counterpart by using U.S. channels. The dual 
channel concept properly applied, however, can be 



most productive. At each echelon of the indigenous 
government above his own there are likely to be 
other U.S. advisors. While making parallel reports 
through U.S. advisory channels, the advisor should 
encourage his counterpart to submit his own requi- 
sitions and correspondence through his own 
channels. Thus the advisor at the next higher 
echelon will be made awai*e of the situation and 
can influence his counterpart to take the necessary 
action. Similarly, dual channels can be used for 
requests for action directed to any lower govern- 
mental echelon where there is a U.S. advisor. 

o. The U.S. subnational advisor in assessing the 
situation in his area should use (and encourage 
his counterpart to use) the survey list set forth in 
paragraph 97. While this survey list was prepared 
primarily for use by civil affairs MTUs, it can 
also give the U.S. advisor a method for obtaining 
^ reasonably complete picture of the situation in 
his area and a basis upon which he can advise his 
counterpart. Unless he is the first one to be as- 
signed to the area, the advisor should also learn 
what his predecessor has done, or failed to do, and 
what other agencies are doing, and build upon that 
foundation. 

105. Operations by Subnational Level Ad- 
visors in Coordination With and in 
Extension of the Work of U.S. Govern- 
ment Civilian Agencies 

a. Subnational level advisors contribute to the 
administration of USAID and other U.S. agency 
programs in the areas where they are located by 
supporting their activities. Many advisors can ex- 
pect to spend more than half of their time in the 
civil support area. In functions such as civil af- 
fairs and psychological operations, a major sub- 
national level U.S. advisor’s staff should have an 
officer devoting full time to each of these activi- 
ties. Generally the support rendered ly subna- 
tional level advisors in these fields naay include — 

(1) Assistance in the creation, mana^ment, 
and utilization of an ACO for each opera- 
tional area as a primary means of obtain- 
ing requisite coordination of all IDD 
activities. 

(2) Total or partial administration of certain 
specialized programs such as returnees 
or refugees. 

(3) Relief assistance to refugees afid the civil 

population. . 
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(4) Tecdmical support such as providing 
engineer officers to inspect self-help piroj- 
ects or to work with indigenous public 
works staffs. 

(6) InfluCTioing the indigenous military and 
paramilitary forces to participate in mili- 
tary civic action projects that bear upon 
the overall USAID effort. 

(6) Providing security and administrative 
support in messing, transportation, com- 
munication, and billeting for personnel 
of USAID, USIS and other U-S. 
agencies. 

(7) Joint activities, including reporting, sit- 
ting together on local councils, and advis- 
ing the same indigenous governmental 
officials. 

h. It can be expected that USAID, USIS, and 
otiher U.S. agencies will use subnational level ad- 
visors in s(»ne of the following ways : 

(1) Reinforcing advice to indigenous govern- 
mental officials as the opportunity arises 
in planning self-help projects, procure- 
ment of materials, rapid payment of re- 
location funds and indemnification 
monies, and similar matters that affect 
the civil population. 

(2) Monitoring projects in progress. 

(8) Periodically providing materials for the 
local economy and overseeing receipt and 
disposition of materials and supplies. 



(4) Managing USAID originated imprest 
funds for use in short-range and stopgap 
actions. 

(6) Reporting information concerning the 
status of projects in his district. 

(6) Monitoring the general status of the civil 
populations, functioning of cadres, and 
receipt of returning or defecting guer- 
rillas or refugees from guerrilla areas. 

(7) Acting as a continuous observer, evalua- 
tor, and reporter on the civil scene within 
his district. 

0 . The military advisor at the lowest levels will 
probably not have a U.S. civilian counterpart. 
Therefore, he must receive directions from all of 
the U.S. country team elements and will represent 
the entire United States effort between the peri- 
odic visits of specific represwitatives of various 
U.S. agencies. 

106. Other Phase II Activities 

The numerous civil affairs activities of the sub- 
national level U.S. military advisory personnel re- 
quire the ^tablishment of a full CA staff section 
in the senior U.S. in-country headquarters 
(MAAG or Military Assistance Command) . This 
staff section, in addition to continuation and ex- 
pansion of Phase I activities and the supervision 
of those described in paragraphs 97 and 105, must 
prepare plans for the possible introduction of U.S. 
Army CA units into the country as the situation 
may require. 



Section IV. PHASE III ACTIVITIES 



107. Priority of Effort 

a. When an insurgency has reached Phase IIT, 
the government of the country is literally fighting 
for its existence, and the U.S. militt(.iy element 
assisting that government must empharize that 
part of the internal defense involving tactical op- 
erations against insurgent forces. For U.S. civil 
affairs advisors and CA imits of supporting U.S. 
forces this means that, at least in those areas where 
serious combat actions are underway, priority of 
civil affairs activity must emphasize provision of 
civilian support for and prevention of civilian in- 
terference with tactical and logistical operations, 
Of all internal defense civil affairs operations, this 
phase of insurgency brings into play dvil affairs 



activities most closely akin to those of limited war 
(di 6 and 6) . 

From the point of view of civil-military re- 
lations, however, a war of movement in an insur- 
gency environment basically is different from a 
situation of equal combat intensity in a war be- 
tween nations. The difference is that even in Phase 
III of an insurgency, the ultimate goal for all 
military operations remains the gaining of the 
loyalty of the people for their government. With- 
out the support of at least a majority of the people,' 
no government can hope to survive a Phase III 
insurgency. Thus while the civil affairs activities 
may be basically similar, and involve the same 
techniques as those in limited war, the emphasis 
which must be placed on civil affairs in defense 
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mauds civil affairs support with built-in language, 
economic, political, and cultural knowledge. 

6. When a TJ.S. troop buildup occurs, in-coun-">i 
try coordination of the United States effort at j 
subnational level becomes exceedingly important.! 
If there are to be elements of a U.S. tactical unit V 
operating in a subnational governmental area, theU 
U.S. military advisor to the chief of that area 
needs to know their plans and operations. With- 
out such coordination, there is likely to be copy 
fusion of action among indigenous officials fol- 
lowed by protests through separate U.S. and in- 
digenous channels. The best method of avoiding, 
such problems and obtaining requisite support for 
U.S. units operating in the area is to have the CA 
staff element or unit of the U.S. military command 
establish and maintain liaison with the U.S. mili- 
tary advisor to the local governmental area chief. ^ 
The U.S. military advisor should be the point of 
contact with the local government, and operations 
in the area should be coordinated with him. In th$.< 
event of a serious emergency which requires im- 
mediate action affecting the local government or 
people, or if the U.S. militaiy advisor is not avail- 
able, direct liaison may be established with the 
local government by the command support CA 
element. The U.S. military advisor should be fully 
informed as soon as he can be contacted. 

0 . The U.S. military advisor to a host country 
operational area generally wiU provide the U.S. 
forces operating in that area with liaison to in- 
digenous officials which normally is provided by 
USCA area support units. However, U.S. troop 
units should not rely upon the U.S. military ad- 
visor to local governments to provide liaison for 
them to U.S. civilian agencies. This liaison should 
be performed by their own CA elements, although 
the U.S. advisor should also be kept informed. 

110. Military Civic Action' by U.S. Forces 

а. The principles of military civic action de- 
scribed in chapter 6 apply with equal validity to 
programs undertaken by U.S. forces. 

б. A U.S. unit preparing for a military civic 
action mission must inventory its goods and skills 
in coordination with other elements of the U.S. 
country team against the needs of the localily in 
which it is located, and establish programs that 
will fit into the environment and wiU help the peo- 
ple toward a better life. 

0 . CA units, when available, are well qualified to 



plan, supervise and provide specialized assistance 
in the performance of military civic action proj- 
ects of U.S. forces. Overall planning and coordi- 
nation of such projects with other developmental 
activities of U.S. and host country agencies is a 
matter of primary interest to the CA element of 
the staff. This element should monitor the program 
to insure that — 

(1) Military civic action by U.S. forces 'is 
supplemental to and does not detract from 
the area of major emphasis, that is the 
conduct of civic action by indigenous 
forces. 

(2) A proper balance is maintained between 
the provision of treatment and environ- 
mental health iiiiprovement measures. 
Joint policy directives outlining the US- 
AID public health program provide spe- 
cific guidance for all U.S. advisory and 
operational personnel for the training 
and integration of health workers into 
the indigenous system. 

(3) Eecognition is ^veii to the varying rela- 
tionships between U.S. tactical units and 
the people. U.S. military civic action 
plans are phased so that unilateral U.S. 
action, required initially to break insur- 
gent control and gain intelligence, is ac- 
complished, but that subsequent steps in 
the U.S. military civic action program 
in a given area are designed to transfer 
credit to indigenous government agencies. 

d. Military civic action is an important sub- 
sidiary tadi of tactical imits committed in search 
and destroy, or in clear and hold operations. The 
length of time a imit is committed to an area will 
dictate the type- projects undertaken, but the irh- 
portanoe of military civic action to the overall 
success of the operation must not be overlooked. 
The civil affairs staff officer of the committed tacti- 
cal unit should contact the U.S. operational area 
advisors so that military civic action can be co- 
ordinated with the indigenous government, and 
other U.S. agencies. Such coordination may be dif- 
ficult in case of rapid commitmeint. In search and 
destroy operations it is particularly difficult to 
anticipate specific military civic action require- 
ments. Two steps may be taken to cope with thm 
problem; first, the development of a li^ of materi- 
als for stockage and support of military ffivic ac- 
tion in rapid commitment; secondly, advance co- 
ordination with USAID representatives to prepare 
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lists of civic action projects which are desired for 
possible areas of oonunitment. These lists should 
be compared, priorities established, and then given 
to the tactical units as a basis for selection of mili- 
tary civic action projects on commitment to any of 
these areas. 

e. USIS and P^chological Operations units 
^ould exploit military civic action but must be 
careful not to focus attention on U.S. units at the 
expense of the indigenous government in this 
effort. 

111. Populace and Resources Control by U.S. 

Forces 

а. The requiremsut for psychological operations 
support prior to, during and after populace and 
resources control operations is even greater than 
for military civic action since the latter program 
speaks for itself, whereas the former almost al- 

V ways needs careful explanation and justification. 

б. The basic principles of populace and resources 
control are described in chapter 6 and these apply 
with equal validity to populace and resources con- 
trol actions by U.S. forces. 

0 . In the operation of a populace and resources 
control program, paramilitary forces may be the 
most essential elment. One means of prpmding for 
better coordination with the^ units ,iu! a:^ where 
U.S. forces are committed,, is throu^ ihe conduct 
of integrated populace and resqupees (jontrol op- 
erations; that is, operations conducted by a com- 
bined force of paramilitary personnel and U.S. 



military pmjsonnel. If this is successfully accom- 
plished, the paramilitaiy organization will not 
only increase in overall effectiveness, but the U.S. 
military forces involved will have extended their 
own capabilities to secure an areia, gain intelli- 
gence, and effectively impose populace and re- 
sources control ■ 

11 2. Oliiei',IHias«i III Activities 

a. The same situation which applies to indiga- 
nous mJQitiiory units tsl^^ over areas previously 
under insurgent (iontaol wUl also frequently apply 
to the U.S. imits in the same role. Until the civil 
brandi of the indigenous goVenunent can Irespond 
to them, the people taken under control are a mili- 
tary civil affairs problem. The answer to the U.S. 
commander’s problems in this irespeiet is combined 
civil affairs operations that will allow authority 
and assistance that reaches tiie indigenous people 
even though the indigenous organization is backed, 
supported, advised, and trained by U.S. or other 
allied personnel. 

ft. In Phase in, many U.S. Government civilian 
agency’s operations are impaired or even stopped 
altogether because of the security situation. In 
such cases, U.S. military personnel, with appro- 
priaite sl^ls, may be us^ to take over this work 
m contested areas. US CA units may be of partic- 
^r assistaiice to USAID in this by providing per- 
^Und ^ m^tain the USAID operation wher- 
ever pebble; oirbj^ assuming USAID missions and 
funiitidhs ih the of combat operations. 





CHAPTER 8 

CIVIL AFFAIRS OPERATIONS IN THE THEATER 

Section I. THEATER LEVEL CONSIDERATIONS 



113. Theater Commander (Commander of 
Unified Command) 

a. The conduct of relationships between foreign 
national governments and the theater commander 
in a theater of operations depends upon the degree 
of civil affairs authority delegated to him. The 
policies governing his authority will be decided at 
the highest level. 

&. When U.S. diplomatic representatives are in 
the area and functioning, relations between them 
and the theater commander will usually be de- 
lineated by Executive Order and may be based on 
the organization of a U.S. country team (ch. 1). 

0 . When U.S. diplomatic representatives are not 
in the area, the theater commander normally is 
given full authority within national policy, to con- 
tact foreign governments in his area of operations 
and to advise, assist, coordinate, or esercise con- 
trols, as required. The extent of such authority will 
vary. 

d. The theater commander must accomplish his 
military-political mission and comply with the 
applicable provisions of international law, treaties, 
and agreements with respect to the inhabitants, 
governments, and economies of occupied, lib- 
erated, or host territories. He is responsible for 
the provision of civil affairs guidance and policy 
directives to all forces under his command. He is 
authorized, but not required, to delegate civil af- 
fairs authority to subordinate commanders as ap- 
propriate. Since Army forces have the unique 
capability of providing control of land areas and 
the population therein, implettientation of civil 
affairs portions of the theater plan normally is 
delegated to Army elements of the unified com- 
mand in the operational command chain. In the 
event civil affairs authority is not delegated, the 
theater commander retains the responsibility for 
planning, determination or organization and pro- 



cedures, and implementation as discussed in para- 
graphs 118 through 137. 

e. In the conduct of his relations with the civil 
government (s) in the area, the theater com- 
mander, within the designated limitations of his 
authority, establishes and delineates policies which 
are to be implemented, and assigns missions to 
major subordinate commands. However, he does 
not normally furnish detailed instructions on the 
manner of execution. The theater commander 
utilizes G6 staff sections and CA units within the 
theater of operations at the various levels of civil 
government as the points of contact with local 
officials. 

/. The- scope of the theater commander’s civil 
affairs activities will vary dependent on the degree 
of control, if any, maintained by the host govern- 
ment over its populace and resource. Civil affairs 
activities may also be circumscribed by the provi- 
sions of any international agreement to which the 
United States and the host countries are parties 
(see subsequent paragraphs). In general, the fol- 
lowing sets o:^ circumstances may be extant: 

(1) Where an adequate civil adminislration 
is in existence, civil affairs activiti^ may 
be limited to . the conduct of proper re- 
lations between U.S, forces and the civil- 
ian population, and such procurement or 
utilization of local resources or facilities 
in support of military operations as may 
be authorized. 

(2) Where the civil administration is inade- 
quate, unwilling, or unable to function in 
all areas of normal governmental activ- 
ity, the civil affairs activities ,of the 
theater commander may include exercis- 
ing some of the normal fundaons of mvil 
administration, as authorized .by; intema- 

* tional agreement oi? rwtion(d ;pOili<y . 
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(8) Where civil administration is wholly in- 
operative, it may be incumbent upon the 
theater commander to perform all func- 
tions of civil government, again as au- 
thorized by international agreement or 
national policy. In this event, as well as 
under the circumstances indicated in 
paragraph 112, control of governmental 
functions should be restored to the rec- 
ognized civil government at the earliest 
possible time. 

IT 4. Political Advisor 

a. The Department of State, as the agency 
within the U.S. Government primarily charged 
with the development and implementation of for- 
eign policy, may furnish a political advisor to the 
theater commander. 

&. The duties of the political advisor are to 
advise the commander on established policies in 
such matters as governmental affairs and relations 
with other allied and neutral countries, and to 
furnish informal contact with the Department of 
State. 

e. Contact between personnel of the theater CA 
staff section and of the office of the political ad- 
visor should be habitual, informal, and character- 
ized by mutual confidence. 

115. Fundamental Considerations 

a. The conduct of civil affai^ operations within 
a theater is influenced by two critical variables 
which have a dete rm ining influence upon both the 
concept of civil affairs operaltions and the command 
structure required to execute that concept. 

(1) The legal basis for the entry of U.S. 
forces into a country in which operations 
are to be conducted is the first of these 
variables. XJ.S. forc^ may be present 
within the territory of another sovereign 
nation either on the basis of an invitation 
from the government which it recognizes, 
or may enter the territory of a hostile 
power by force of arms against the will 
of the government of that nation. In the 
first situation, U.S. civil affairs opwations 
will be directed primarily towards estab- 
lishing effective liaison with the recog- 
. nized governmental authority and provid- 
ing advice and support to that govern- 
ment. In the second situation, U.S. civil 
affairs operations may involve, the estab- 



lishment of a military government of the 
occupied territory. The basic principles 
of military government operations are 
described in chapter 18. 

(2) The second critical variable involves the 
nature of the operation; i.e., U.S. uni- 
lateral as compared to U.S. participation 
in combined operations. In U.S. uni- 
lateral operations the theater commander 
has far greater freedom of decision in 
determining his concept of civil affairs 
operations and his command structure. In 
combined operations both the concept of 
civil affairs operations and the civil af- 
fairs command structure will be greatly 
influenced by international agreements to 
which the United States is a party. Those 
currently in force generally provide for 
inflated civil affairs operations to be 
achieved through a combined command 
as opposed to establishing separate areas 
of national civil affairs responsibility. 
When the United States engages in a 
war as an ally of a nation or nations 
with which it has concluded such an 
agreement, or, if, in the absence of such 
an. agreement, U.S. national policy is op- 
posed to the establishment of separate 
areas of national responsibility for civil 
affairs operations, the theater commander 
will be called upon to provide the U.S. 
element of a combined staff section. Gen- 
erally the actual conduct of CA unit op- 
erations, in either the command support 
or area support role, is not materially 
modified and the principles set forth else- 
where in this manual are applicable to 
U.S. civil affairs operations in either 
unilateral or combined operations. The 
difference between the two involves pri- 
marily the chain of command which con- 
trols civil affairs operations in the 
theater. (For detailed treatment of this 
subject see para 129 through 1?1.) 

Z>. The impact of the use of biological, chemical, 
and nucleat weapons on civil affairs operations is 
discussed in chapter 9. 

0 . Civil affairs operations generally are charac- 
terized by the fundamental concept of centralized 
direction at the highest practical level and de- 
centralized execution, coupled with the integra- 
tion of the military and civilian effort at the low- 
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est edtelon. Such operations require intensiTe 
planning, flexibility, and maxunmn adaptation to, 
and utilization of, local political-social structures 
and resources. 

116. Plans and Orders 

a. The attainment of national objectives in 
military operations in which U.S. forces partici- 
pate depends in a large part On recognition of 
the necessity for prior planning at the theater level 
for conduct of civil affairs operations. Detailed 
prior planning is essential at all echelons of com- 
mand; however, the th^ter commander must pro- 
vide an overall civil affairs plan for guidance of 
his subordinate commanders in order to prescribe 
the objectives of operatimis and insure continuity 
of policies and imiformity of their application. 
Such guidance must relate not only to ultimate 
objectives but must also be pertinent to operational 
phases and functional specialties. ' 

5. Planning prooedtires to iiiclude the formula- 
tion of plans, coordihatioh in the preparation 6f 
plans, assignment of planning tasks, dfetermiiid,- 
tion of planning phases and programs, and the 
preparation of outline plans are fully described in 
PM 101-6. Planning for the conduct of civil af- 
fairs operations is a continuous process, but con- 
sists primarily of three basic steps — 

V (1) Compilation of essential information 
and data relative to missions of the major 
commands concerned and the actions 
they propose to accomplish those 
missions. 

(2) Analysis and evaluation of assembled in- 
fprynation to detejmflne feasibility and;^ 
capability of the various methods for ao' ’ 
Gompli^ing..the><dv(iil affair objectives as 
provided hy-higher authority4::?'M> ^ 

(3) Preparation and-di^semination of plans, 
directives; orders^ Und instructions neces- 

; : . ! sary forssubordinate units to plan for and 
execute the functions involved in their 
civil affairs operations. 

0 . At all echelons of command planning consid- 
erations include, but are not limited to the — 

(1) Manner iu which civil affairs operations 

, ; may best contribute to, the oyeraU mis- 
sion of the ccanmapd.' > , 

(2) Coordinaticax of, operations with other 
operations, i 

, (8) Requiremmts for unit and ^admiiu^ 
tive support for civil affairs pperatioiis. 



(4) Capability of the command to support 
civil affairs operations. 

d. The military force serves primarily as an in- 
strument of national policy in the attainment of 
political objectives. Aocor^gly, the theater ccon- 
mander insures that primary attrition is given 
in the preparation of his plan to the political-mili- 
tary objective which he has been directed to at- 
tain and to limitations which may be imposed on 
his operations by international law, terms of trea- 
ties or. agreements, and policy guidance received 
from higher authority. A detailed study must be 
made of area intelligence to include geographic 
and economic features; the density and Composi- 
tion of the population; forms and levels of gov- 
ernment; and attitudes, customs, and traditions 
of the people. 

e. The overall theater civil affairs plan pre- 
scribes the objectives of the operation, provides 
information on the anticipated phasing of the op- 
eration, and a^ighk civil affairs missions and fur- 
nishes guidance on the delegation of civil affairs 
authority to commanders of major tactical and 
administrative commands. Plans of major sub- 
ordinate commanders to whom civil affairs au- 
thority is delegated establish the OA organization 
and requirements for units, and include directions 
on deployment of command and area support 
units. The overall theater plan furnishes general 
mstructions on relationships with national or local 
civilian aqthoriti^, including the degree of advice 
or. assistance, to rendered, or the degree of cou- 
tiol, mflu^ice, pr,Mtpervision^ to be usedv Plans of 
subordinate commanders set forth policies per- 

functions, and 

the levels of government at which they will be 
^ndfli?te^. ^tiUidhhcpi is hlsb ^included bn the ex- 
tent of 1<^1 suppli^, equipment, 

an4 services for military ; and the furmshii^ 
of civilian relief, economic aid, and other matters 
.essential to the conduct of civil affairs operations. 

/. When projected operations are to ratend into 
the territories of two or’ more nations, vaiiatiohS 
of objectives and policies with respect to each na- 
tion may necessitate dear differentiation in plans. 
Planning for depiojmient of units should stress 
simplicity and flexibility so that unforeseen xe^ 
qmi^ments can.be met readily with minuuum'dis- 
ruptjpn of ; the planned organization. Each civil 
affairs plan involving operations in countries with 
wli^ckt , suitable civil affairs > agreements have not 
been negotiated' should, include' drafts .of agrees 



ments, covering those matters essential to the ac- 
complishment of the plan, as a basis for agreemMit 
negotiations. 

g. The theater civil affairs plan is put into effect 
by issuance of appropriate orders and instructions. 
Determination of whether cavil affairs instructions 
are to be included in the operations or adminis- 
trative order, or both, is based on the nature of 
the operation and necessity for direction of sub- 
ordinate elements on such matters as objectives, 
delegation of civil affairs authority, and general 
policy guidance, 

h. The theater civil affairs officer is responsible 
for primary staff supervision, of civil affairs mat- 
tera within theater. Based on directives and guid- 
ance of the theater commander, civil affairs plans 
and operations are coordinated at all echelons be- 
tween major army subordinate commands by ex- 
change of liaison officera, command and staff 
liaison, or both. Lateral commands are mutuatiy re- 
sponsible for extiiang© of information, requests 
for supporting action, and coordination in areas 
of mutual concern. 

117. Handbooks 

Civil affairs handbooks may 'be published by the 
U.S. theater headquarters, or, in combined opera- 
tions, by the senior allied headquarters, to serve 
as a basis for the training of personnel assigned 
to civil affairs duties and to provide information 
and guidance on applicable policy directivi^ for 
the planning and conduct of civil affairs opera- 
tiona Due to variations in treaties and civil affairs 

Section IJ. U.S. UNILATERAL CONCEPT 

118. Delegation of G^l Affairs Authority 

a. The theater (unified) commander normally 
will reserve certain major civil affairs activities to 
himself, such as national government level liaison 
and, as appropriate, n^otiation of mtemational 
agreements. He will, however, normally delegate 
the major part of his civil affairs authority to sub- 
ordinate commatiders in the operational chain of 
command. 

S. In some intensities of conflict, particularly in 
the mid- and low-intensities, the environmental sit- 
uation will be such that the theater (unified) com- 
mander wUl have created a subordinate unified 
oammand for the direction of actual combat op- 
erations. Under these rircumstances, the delega- 
tion of civil affairs authority will be made to the 



agreements, as well as in objectives and policies, 
it is normally desirable to provide separate hand- 
books for each country in which civil affairs op- 
erations are to be conducted. Handbooks of a 
general nature, setting forth basio policies pertain- 
ing to the organization and conduct of civil af- 
fairs operations and containing basic documents 
such as initial proclamations, laws, and ordi- 
nances, or the provisions of civil affairs and other 
agreements, are of particular value to nonspe- 
cialist officers. Such handbooks may be supple- 
mented with other technical handbooks containing 
detailed procedural guidance on the various 
functional specialities, primarily for the use of 
specialist persoimel. Although h^dbooks must in- 
clude sufficient information on the political, so- 
ciologioal and economic structure of the area of 
concern to permit an understanding of the actions 
which are to be taken, they do not constitute a 
primary source of area intelligence. Handbooks 
should be prepared in the form of ready reference 
guides and may contain information on tihe his- 
torical background and social and economic de- 
velopment of the country; governmental structure 
at national, provincial, and local levels; organiza- 
tion of political parties; police, security, and legal 
systems; banking and monetary syst^s; civil 
service system; treatment of civilians; establish- 
ment of courts, as appropriate; anticipated prob- 
lems in the area; and measures for the protection 
of U.S. and allied elements of the military force. 
These handibooks should be prepared in looseleaf 
form to facilitate revision. 

OF OPERATIONS AND ORGANIZATION 

commander of the subordinate unified command. 
This commander may, in turn, further delegate 
some civil affairs authority, normally to the senior 
Army commander in the operational chain of com- 
mand in the combat zone and in the communica- 
tions zone. 

c. In high-intfflisity warfare and, in some en- 
vironmental drcumstances, in mid-intensity, the 
theater (unified) commander may assume direct 
control of combat operations wi^out creating a 
subordinate unified command. Under tiiese circum- 
stances, the theater (unified) commander normally 
will delate civil affairs authority directly to the 
senior Army commander in the operational chain 
of command in the combat zone and the communi- 
cations zone. 
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d. Within the combat zone and the communioa- 
tions zone, tiie senior Army commanders to whom 
civil affairs authority has been ddegated, may fur- 
ther delegate this authority to subordinate com- 
manders in the operational chain of command sub- 
iect to any restrictions on delegation imposed by 
higher au^ority. 

e. Except as indicated in paragraph 126, civil 
affairs authority will not normally be delegated to 
theater army, as theater army will not usually be 
in the operational chain of command. 

f. In aU circumstances, delegation of civil af- 
fairs authority will be limited to those command 
echelons in both the combat zone and the com- 
munications zone which have proper civil affairs 
staff representation. 

119. Principles of Civil Affairs Operations 

Civil affairs operations in the combat zone and 
m the communioaitions zone, within the framework 
of U.S. unilateral concepts of operations and or- 
ganization, should be conducted in accordance witii 
certain principles of general application. These 
principles are discussed in subsequent paragraphs. 

a. (^vil affairs operations normally tiiould be 
conducted within a framework of oewt^cdked di- 
rection and deomtraU&ed execution. 

h. Civil affairs operations should be sufficiently 
flexible in concept to permit a trahsitibn from de- 
centralized direction and execution to a framework 
of centralized direction a/nd execution, depending 
on the type of operation being conducted. 

o, Ci'^ affairs activities should be characterized 
by a continuity of operational concept and guid- 
ance at all appropriate levels of command. 

d. Civil aff^rs staff representation is required at 
all levels of command where civil affairs authority 
is established. 

e. Civil affairs activities shouldj whenever possi- 

ble, be conducted on a politioo-geographic> basis 
wi& areas of civil affairs authbril^ delMieated 
along political boundaries. (It is recognized’ that 
tactical military boundaries must be (knplo^edifor 
this purpose under some circumstances f however j 
transition to political boimdari.es should* bo accom- 
plished as soon as practicable.) i' ' 

- Commanders having civil affairs authority 
should be furnished supporting civil affairs units 
tailored with regard to the commander’s mission, 
the enriroomental situation, the civil! affairs prob- 
lems, ohd the complement of the supported U.S. 
force. 



g. Civil affairs, in the last analysis, is a com- 
mand responsibility and is the concern of all ele- 
ments and members of a command. CA staffs and 
supportmg civil affairs organizations have pri- 
mary and supervisory responsibility; however, the 
success of civil affairs activities depends on the 
concern and attention of all individuals and units. 

120. Civil Affairs Authority in the Combat 
Zono 

а. Civil affairs authority normally will be dele- 
gated to the commander of the highest Army tac- 
tical command in the combat zone. Depending on 
the size of the Army force involved, this delega- 
tion of authority from the commander of the uni- 
fied or subordinate unified command could he to 
a field army, corps, or division commander. Nor- 
mally, civil affairs authority will not be del^ated 
to an Army component less than a division in size. 
Civil affairs support for a unified commander or 
subordinate unified commander with an Army 
tactical element of less than division size must be 
tailored specifically to meet the circumstances 
involved. 

б. The field army conunander normally will del- 
egate civil affairs authority to corps commanders 
for the engaged areas, and to the Field Army 
Support Command (FASCOM) commander for 
the field army support area. The corps com- 
manders normally will further delegate civil af- 
fairs authority to division commanders. However, 
the FASCOM commander normally will not fur- 
ther delegate his civil affairs authority. 

0 . If the highest Army tactical unit is a corps, 
the corps commander nownally will delegate civil 
affairs authority to division commanders in the 
engaged' areas and to the Corps Support Com- 
mand '(COSCOM) commander for the corx>s sup- 
port area. Normally, there 'vrill be no further dele- 
gation of idvtl affairs authority. 

> di If the highest Army tactical unit is a divi- 
sion, the division com m ander normally will retain 
all civil affairs authority that has beeti delegated 
to hitn. 

e. Neither the absence of CA authority nor the 
relinquishment of civil affairs authority onbe dele- 
gated relieves any commander of Ms r^ififiriMl- 
ities for compliance with legal reqUireuienM ’tn 
respect to the inhabitants, govenunentt and econ- 
omy' within his area of conceim airfd^ icii' 
servance of humanitarian prmei|>les by Ms tirobps. 
Further, a commander a mf^y# xMit hot dM 
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gated civil affairs authority, supports and assists 
the CA. units operating in his area, and, in turn, 
is supported and a^sted by them. 

f. Normal civil affairs activities of commanders 
not delegated civil affairs authority include — 

(1) Community relaticMis of t^ forces under 
his command to include appropriate di- 
rectives for troop conduct. 

(2) Recommendations as to priorities for the 
provision of civil affairs support to sub- 
ordinate units of his command. 

(3) Proviaon of augmentation elainents to 
include PSYOP support to civil affairs 
units within his area to meet require- 
ments for technical personnel which ex- 
ceed the capabilities of the CA units and 
are essential for civil affairs operations. , 

(4) Provision of lo^stic support to cavil af- 
fairs emits operating in their areas, as 
required. 

121. The Civil Affairs Brigade in the Com- 
bat Zone 

a. The civil affairs brigade is a major subordi- 
nate unit which may be attached to the field army 
or the field army support command (PASCOM). 
Depending on its attachment, it operates under 
the staff supervision of the field army or 
PASCOM G6 and is capable of exercising com- 
mand over a maximum of six civil affairs bat- 
talions. Normally, the civil affairs brigade will 
remain attached to field army or PASCOM and 
will attach appropriate civil affairs units to sub- 
ordinate unit commanders to whom civil affairs 
authority has been delegated. The civil affairs 
brigade commander retains command of all civil 
affairs units of the brigade, but relinquishes oper- 
ational command to the supported commander. 

h. Normally, the civil affairs brigade will pro- 
vide civil affairs support on the basis of one civil 
affairs battalion for each corps area and one civil 
affairs battalion for the Army rear area. 

122. The Civil Affairs Battalion in the Com- 
bat Zone 

a. The mvil affairs battalion, while under the 
c(Hnmand of the civil affairs brigade, is under the 
operational command of the unit to which at- 
tached. This iMkttalion is capable of exercising 
command over a maximum of six civil affairs 
companies. The battalion may be tailored to be 
self-sufficient and capable of sustained civil af- 



fairs operations. The battalion operates under the 
staff supervision of the G6 or ACof S Civil Affairs 
of the unit to which attarhed. The civil affairs 
ba.ttalion commander retains command of all civil 
affaires companies of the battalion but relinquishes 
operational command to the supported division 
commander. 

h. Normally, the civil affaim battalion will pro- 
vide civil affairs support on the basis of one civil 
affairs company to each diviaon in the corps area. 
The battalion headquarters with attached func- 
tional teams is capable of performing corps civil 
affairs support functions for the corps area from 
division rear boundary to the corps rear boundary. 

123. The Civil Affairs Company in the Com- 
bat Zone 

a. The civil affairs company, while under the 
command of the civil affairs battalion, is under 
the operational command of the supported divi- 
sion commander. The company operates under the 
staff supervision of the division G5 and is capable 
of exercising command over a maximum of ten 
civil affairs platoons. 

h. Each company is composed of cellular teams 
to include a company headquarters, platoon, head- 
quarters, civil affairs functional teams, and admin- 
istrative teams. The company normally has only 
essential organic specialists for support of platoon 
operations, but may be augmented with additional 
specialists from the civil affairs battalion as re- 
quired for specific missions. 

124. The Civil Affairs Platoon in the Com- 
bat Zone 

a. The civil affairs platoon will normally re- 
main under the command (including opera:tional 
command) of the civil affairs company attached 
to the supported division. It may, however, be 
attached to an organic brigade of this division for 
direct support of brigade operations when the divi- 
sion’s operational environment makes such attach- 
ment durable; or it may be attached to an in- 
dependent brigade for direct civil affairs support 
of independent brigade opMUitions. In both of the 
latter circumstances, the civil affairs platoon will 
remain under the command of the civil affairs 
company, but will come under the operational 
command of the brigade commander. 

h. The civil affairs platoon is capable of exercis- 
ing control over a maximum of ten civil affairs 
tesms. The platoon normally consists of only es- 
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sential organic specialists for support of team 
operations, and must depend on the civil affairs 
company for required administrative and logistic 
support, or upon the combat brigade when 
attached. 

125. Civil Affairs Authority in the Commu- 
nications Zone 

а. Depending on the environmental situation 
and other organizational implications, the highest 
Army echelon in the communications zone in the 
operational chain of command may be Theater 
Army, Theater Army Support Command 
(TASCOM), or some combined form of both. 
Whatever designation this headquarters take«, 
the commander normally will receive a delegation 
of civil affairs authority from the commander of 
the unified or subordinate unified command. 

б. The senior COMMZ commander will nor- 
mally delegate civil affairs authority to major sub- 
ordinate commands in the COMMZ. These sub- 
ordinate commands may take the form of area 
support commands (ASCOM) , area commands, or 
similar organizational arrangements. Purther 
delegation of civil affairs authority these sub- 
ordinate commanders normally will not be made, 

0 . CA tmits in the COMMZ provide both area 
support for the COMMZ and backup support to 
field army civil affairs units. They can provide a 
complete functional capability in the COMMZ as 
well as specialties not found in the field army civil 
affairs units. A minimum capability is initially 
provided, but may be expanded by the assignment 
of additional civil affairs teams or units as the 
situation requires. 

126. The Civil Affairs Brigade in the Com- 
munications Zone 

а. In normal employment, the civil affairs bri- 
gade has attached to it three or more civil affairs 
groups as its major operating units. The number 
of groups may be adjusted as required; however, 
when more than six groups are required, an addi- 
tional brigade should be organized for each four 
groups. The brigade operates under the staff super- 
vision of tiie GS or Assistant Chief of Sta.ff/Civil 
Affairs of the command to which it is assigned. 

б. When a TASCOM is established in the 
COMMZ, the Civil Affairs Brigade is nor- 
mally assigned to the Area Support Command 
(ASCpM), a major subordinate command of the 
TASCOM. Should there be a requirement a Gvil 



Affairs Command could be established as one of 
the mission commands of the TASCOM. This can 
be accomplished by the TASCOM commander 
assuming command and operational control of the 
Gvil Affairs Brigade and its attached units. 

0 . In those situations when a TASCOM is not 
established in the COMMZ, the Civil Affairs Bri- 
gade normally will be assigned to the senior 
COMMZ headquarters in the operational chain 
of command. 

d. Regardless of its assignment the Gvil Af- 
fairs Brigade normally will attach appropriate 
civil affairs units to subordinate commanded to 
whom civil affairs authority has been delegated. 
The civil affairs brigade commander retains com- 
mand of all civil affairs units of the brigade, but 
relinquishes operational command to the supported 
commanders. 

e. The civil affairs brigade will normally pro- 
vide civil affairs support to subordinate command- 
ers who have been delegated civil affairs authority 
by attaching a civil affairs group, battalion, or 
company to them as appropriate. The type of unit 
will be determined with regard to the mission of 
the supported command, the nature of the area of 
responsibility, population densities, economic con- 
ditions, and, if possible, existing geographic and 
political boundaries. In each instance, the attached 
civil affairs group, battalion, or company will op- 
erate under the staff supervision of the G6 or 
AOS/GA of the supported command. 

127. The Civil Affairs Group, Battalion and 
Company in the Communications 
Zone 

a. The civil affairs group is an operational ele- 
ment and is also capable of exercising command 
oyer a maximum of six Civil affairs battalions. It 
may be attached to a supported commander for an 
operational mission without battalion components 
or it may be employed as a command element, 
as required. 

b. The civil affairs battalion is an operational 
element and is al^ capable of exercising command 
over a maximum of ax civil affairs companies. 
It may be attached to a supported commander 
for an operational mission without company com- 
ponents or it may be employed as a command ele- 
ment as required. 

■ u. The civil affairs company is an operational 
element and is also capable of exercisidg commalid 
over a maximum of ten civil affairs platoons. It 
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may be attached to a supported commands for 
an operational missicm mthout attached plato(ms 
or may be employed as a command element as 
required. 

128. Civil Affairs Command 

a. Although civil affairs operations normally 
will 'be conducted on a basis of centralized direction 
and decentralized execution, conditions of en- 
vironment, mission, or operational facility may 
make it advisable that civil affairs operations be 
wholly centralized. This can be accomplished by 
the creation of a civil affairs command. 

h. The civil affairs brigade structure is easily 
adaptable to a civil affairs command either in the 
COMMZ' or the combat zone. The commander of 
the field army, or the commander of the senicor 
Army headquarters in the COMMZ withholds dvil 
affairs authority from subordinate elements and, 
through his G6, or AOS/Civil Affairs directs dvil 
affairs operations on an areawide basis. The ootn- 
mander of the dvil affairs brigade retains opera- 
tional command of all brigade assets and conductes 
and controls dvil affairs operations throughout 
the area in support of tactical or area commands. 
The dvil affairs brigade is responsive directly to 
the field army or G0MM2 commander and all civil 
affairs units are responsive, in a civil affairs com- 
mand channel, to the brigade. Support of sub- 

SdcHon III. U.5. PARTICIPATION 

129, Combined Operations 

a. When UjS. forces operate in conjunction with 
allied forces, the responsibility for conduct of civil 
affairs operations probably will be assigned to a 
combined civil affairs command. Directives cover- 
ing broad aims and policies for conduct of dvil 
affairs operations by combined commands are 
promulgated normally at interallied governmental 
or command levels. The commander of a combined 
command complies with these civil affairs opera- 
tional instructions. He insures adequate coverage 
in his operation plans and makes an equitable al- 
location of responsibilities for the implementation 
of dvil affairs plans, to indude, when appropriate, 
provisions for CA units and personnel. He nor- 
mally ddegates authority for the conduct of dvil 
affairs to the senior commander of each national 



ordinate commanders in the area by dvil affairs 
units is accomplished by lateral liaison and 
coordination, 

o. In the event the theater (unified) commander, 
or commander of a subordinate unified command, 
desiree to centralize all theater dvil affairs 
operations, civil affairs authority will be with- 
drawn from subordinate commands. The brigade 
structures in both the combat area and COMMZ 
will become operational command structures re- 
sponsive in civil affairs channels to the imified or 
subordinate unified command. This will necessi- 
tate creation of a civil affairs command headquar- 
ters at unified or subordinate unified command 
level and this can be accomplished by employing 
the headquarters elements of a civil affairs brigade. 
The civil affairs command would function under 
the staff supervision of the theater Civil Affairs 
Officer, Support of subordinate commanders by 
CA units in the civil affairs couunand structure 
is accomplished by lateral liaison and coordination. 

d. It is envisioned that the requirement for a 
civil affairs command in unilateral T7.S. opera- 
tions is most likely to arise in high- or mid-intensity 
warfare in densdy populated, highly developed 
areas, and in posthostility military government 
situations. 

e. Low-intensity conflict and fluid conditions of 
combat may require decentralized control. 

IN COMBINED OPERATIONS 

force involved. National integrity of forces is nor- 
mally preserved in the organization of a combined 
command. 

h. In the conduct of combiued operations, inter- 
govemmental agreements which have been con- 
cluded for the purpose of standardizing civil af- 
fairs operations, organization, training, proce- 
dures, and methods irill, as applicable, receive full 
compliance of all U.S. elements (I'M 101-6 and 
FM41-6). 

130. Concept of Civil Affairs Operations 
for U.S. Participation in Combiried Op- 
erations 

a. For civil affairs in the combined command 
environment, it will be mandatory that cwnbined 
civil affairs staffs be provided at ^ combined com- 
mand levels involved in the criitrallzed direistioh 
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of civil affairs operations. This will provide a suit- 
able structure for centralized policy direction and 
control of civil affairs operations, as well as 
liaison and coordination among the nations 
represented. 

h. Decentralized execution of civil affairs opera- 
tions will be the normal mode of operation and can 
be accomplished by adaptation of the same prin- 
ciples applicable to U.S. unilateral civil affairs 
operations. This can be accomplished through a 
delegation of civil affairs authority to the com- 
mander of the TJ.S. national component of the 
combined command for execution in those areas of 
the theater of operations for which the United 
States is responsible, subject to overall policy di- 
rection and supervision of the combined command. 

0 . Farther delegation of civil affairs authority 
within the U.S. national component line, and CA 
staff organization and unit support, will then fol- 
low the normal principles discussed in relation to 
UJS. unilateral operations (para 118-128) . 

d. The general principles of command and area 
support civil affairs operations set forth in para- 
graphs 132 through 187 are applicable in both U.S. 
unilateral and combined command environments. 

Section IV. COMMAND 

132. Civil Affairs Command Support 

<js. CSvil affairs command support a<iiyities are 
directed toward the support of the inilitary mis- 
sion of the tactical commander and the fulfillment 
of his legal obligations. The complexity of com- 
mand support operations will vtu^ with such fac- 
tors as the mission of the tactical unit, fluidity of 
the tactical situation, density and attitude of the 
population, amount of partial or complete disrup- 
tion of normal law and order, extent of interfer- 
ence with military operations by refugees, and use 
of mass casualty and destruction weapons. 

6. CivU affairs command support units can pro- 
vide direct civil affairs support to tactical combat 
units from brigade through field army in the com- 
bat zone. These civil affairs units mOve with the 
supporting combat units (ch B) . 

0 . Planning by the axmy, corps, or division G6 
for the conduct of civil affairs activities in the com- 
bat zone must be coordinated with other interested 
staff officers and adjacent units. Plahhihg should 
provide for a deteiminaticaii of requirements for 
both command and area support’ units, regulation 



131. Civil Affairs Command in Combined 

Operations 

a. Centralized direction wnd execution of civil 
affairs operations may become desirable in the com- 
bined command environment, as in the unilateral 
U.S. environment. It is, in fact, more likely to de- 
velop in tiie combined command atmosphere to 
support combined operations, coordinate with na- 
tional governments, and assist allied nations in 
rehabilitation efforts. In the event of a military 
occupation and concomitant military government 
under combined command direction the need for a 
civil affairs command probably will be manifest. 

&. When the need arises, a civU affairs command 
responsive either to the U.S, national component 
commander of the combined command, or directly 
to the combined force commander, can be created 
in niuoh the same manner as described with regard 
to U.S. unilateral operations. The major difference 
lies in the need for increased combined CA staffs 
at all appropriate combined force levels for cen- 
tralized direction, and for extensive lateral coor- 
dination at all civil affairs operational levels with 
civil affairs elements of other national force 
components. 

SUPPORT OPERATIONS 

of the phasing forward of these units, and meas- 
ures necessary for the control of the local populace 
upon eptry into the area. 

d!.: Major tactical xudt orders will specify and 
establish respOntibility for civil uffairs ta^ to 
be performed by subordinate tactical commanders. 

e. Additional CA units and/or functional teams 
may be requested and attached to the army, corps, 
or division to supplement the operations of the 
command support CA unit for spedfic tasks. 

133. Civil Affairs Activities in Support of 
Major Tactical Units in the Combat 
Zone 

a. The canunander of a CA command support 
unit is responsible for performing the certain re- 
cutring tasM and ftootions, which inolud^ 

(1) FuMishing the supported unit com- 

mander and staff with informatip^ 
mates, and recommendatitms pert*^^ 
fo ciyil affairs aotivitifis. k , 

(2) Planning and supervising' the training of 
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his own vmit and of other OA units at- 
tached to it. 

(8) Exercising oormnand (including opera- 
tional command) over attached CA tmits 
that have not been further attached to 
tactical units. 

(4) Receiving, holding, and orienting OA 
area support units to be deployed in the 
area of the supported unit. 

(6) Recommending employment of CA imits 
designated to provide area support 
6. The CA command support unit conducts es- 
sential reconnaissance and surveys of the area of 
operations and furnishes advice and assistance nec- 
essary for the initiation and continuation of ac- 
tions required to control the rivilian populace and 
essential civilian resources. 

0 . The CA unit commander makes frequent in- 
spections to insure that cavil affairs operations are 
bring conducted in furtherance of tactical opera- 
tions and in accordance with established policies 
and applicable provisitais of law. The commander 
insures that all essential measures are taken to 
maintain law and order and to prevent disease and 
unrest. He insures that local officials, agencies, and 
installations are functioning in compliance with 
CA directives. 

d. The location of the CA headquarters is deter- 
mined from prior reconnaissance and is coordi- 
nated with the tactical unit headquarters. Both 
military personnel and civilians must be able to 
locate and identify the CA headquarters; iliere- 
fore, the approadies to and the headquarters itself 
must be clearly marked by signs in English and the 
language of the area. In determining the exact 
location, consideration is given to — 

(1) Command and control situation in the 
area of the supported tactical unit. 

(2) Availability of necessary space and 
facilities. 

(3) Locations of governmental offices. 

(4) Local security available from troops in 
the area. 

(6) Proximity to designated transportation 
routes. 

(6) Availability of communications facilities. 

(7) Location of higher headquarters. 

e. The civil affairs functions that will require 
particular emphasis by the commander of a civil 
affairs command support unit are public health, 
public safety, public welfare, public adminjstra- 
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tion, labor, civil information and displaced per- 
sons, refugees and evacuees. 

134. Retrograde Movement 

CA tasks during a retrograde movement include 
control of the local inhabitants to prevent inter- 
ference with military operations and evacuation 
of d^gnated civilian personnel and essential re- 
sources, supplies and equipment. Prior to a retro- 
grade movement, flow of civilian supplies to for^ 
ward areas is reduced and rearward evacuation of 
supplies that may be of use to the raiemy is accom- 
pli^ed, with civilian transportation being used to 
the maximum. In order to neutralize the value of 
the area to the enemy it may be desirable to destroy 
resources, supplies, equipment, and local facilities 
that may be of use to his forces. However, this 
destruction is accomplished only in accordance 
with international law and upon the authoriza- 
ticax of a commander directing the retrograde oper- 
ation. Detailed civil affairs plans for a retrograde 
movement must be made in accordance with the 
overall plan. Effective liaison between the CA unit 
and higher headquarter, etdjacent, and support- 
ing units is essential to the control and movement 
of civilians, including establishment of check- 
points, CTnergency medical care, emergency rations, 
the prevention of interference with tactical opera- 
tions, and the utilization of all available roads. 

135. Airborne, Amphibious, and Armored 
Operations 

Although the conduct of these operations nor- 
mally requires specially trained troops; special 
teolmiques, tactics, material ; or an emphasis upon 
certain considerations, the civil affairs principles, 
concepts, and techniques described in this manual 
generally apply. The flexibility of OA units pei> 
mits the addition or deletion of specified func- 
tional teams to meet the requirenrents of particular 
operations. 

a. Airborne OpercMom. 

(I) In the planning for and conduct of civil 
affairs activities in support of airborne 
operations, the commander must provide 
as a minimum — the establishment of pub* 
lie safety ; the dischairge of his legal re- 
sponsibilities; and such additional activi- 
ties, which may be undertaken after the 
airhead is secure. It also may include the 
local prcKJurwnent of motor 
forms of transportation to increase the 




mobility of airborne units; the utiliza- units making the linkup. To assure con.- 

tion of local labor, supplies, and equip- tinuity of operations, particular atten- 

ment; and the protection of local tion must' be given to providing informa- 

resources. tion and making records available to other 

(2) Civil affairs planning, which is based on commanders who subsequently will en- 

the tactical plan of operations, neces- ter the area. 

sitates accurate, detailed, and timely in- &. Am/pMhiom OperaUom, In amphibious op- 
telligence of objective areas on such mat- erations, personnel of the CA command support 

ters aS the attitude of the local popula- unit, augmented as required, are attached to the 

tion ; movement by the enemy of inhabit- landing teams to advise and assist the command- 
ants from the landing area; extent of ers in initiating CA operations. The CA cominand 

disease, privation, and unrest among the group accompanies the amphibious task force 

inhabitants which may necessitate the command group. In planning for amphibious op- 

use of- civilian relief supplies from mili- erations, particular consideration is given to the 

tary stocks; availability of local labor for vulnerability of beachhead operations; to activi- 

military use; and availability of local ties by local inhabitants which may cause c<hi- 

supplies ^d equipment for military gestion or confusion ; to the need for absolute con- 

procurement. trol over civilian circulation so that movement 

(8) In airborne operations,, essential com- and to the beachhead areas will not he im- 

mand elements of the CA command sup- peded; apd to problems which may be created by 

port unit, augmented as necessary with refugee. Since ^economy of force is a vital con- 

functional teams, move to the objective siderainon, maximum permissible use is made of 

area with the assault echelons. Since the local resouiv^. To the extent authorized by inter- 

CA units normally will not be able to national law and when security considerations per- 

assure control over civilians in the air- mit, it is dedrable to employ local inhabitants for 

head until some degree erf stability is es- cargo handling, storing, and related activities, 

tablished, personnel of the unit act in ad- <?• AYrrwred, Operation. In armored and medh- 
visoiy capacities to, the commanders who anized operations, it may be necessary to accord 

are responsible for the control of civilians priority to public safely measures at the expense 

in their re^ective areas. As specified in of other civil affairs activities because of the longer 

tactical directives, initial actions may in- lines of communication and the extent of the area 

dude measures to freeze the civilian pop- which operations may be conducted. When an 
ulatiou in place in order to prevent inter- artnored division is Employed in pursuit or ex- 

ference with military operations; to as- ploitatiqn missions apd is supported by an in- 
sist in establishing law and order and pre- faJitry .division, coordination must he accomplished 

venting sabotage; and to provide shelter, by tactical, ^d CA commimders concerned on the 

rations, clothing, and medical care for conduct of civil affairs activities to include the 

civilians. assurance of public safety in order not to 4day 

(4) Following an airborne operation and advance of the amor. When an arinorefi di- 

wiien linkup with friendly forces has been T'ision is in a static situation or ocoupi^ a defen- 
accomplished, authority for the conduct sector, its civil affairs activities are conducted 

of OA operations may be transferred to ^ the same* general manner its those of ah infantry 

the <x)inmanders of ;tiiose major tactical division. 

5«ctU)h;V. ARlA SUPTO 

136. Civil Affairs Area Support ously deployed in the area of operations in sup- 

«. CA area support units are deployed for op- tactical forces, 

erations in designated areas in accordance with tiie 5. OA area support unite normally base their ac- 
overall theater civil affairs plan. These unite nor- tiviti^ in centers of population, cities that are seats 
maUy replace CA command support unite previ- of government, or control points of industrial com- 
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pleses. To the maxininTn extent practicable, CA 
area support units are informed in advance of their 
deployment regarding the specific areas where they 
are to be employed to permit their making de- 
tailed analyses of pertinent area intelligence. When 
area training is not provided prior to the de- 
parture of these units from the continental United 
States, it should be furnished upon their arrival 
in the theater. 

0 , Upon entry into his assigned area, the com- 
mander of an area support unit confers with per- 
sonnel of the OA command support unit in the 
area, the commanders of tactical units remaining 
in the area, and with local oflS.cials in order to ob- 
tain information that will enable the unit to oon- 
tmue effectively any OA functions initiated prior 
to arrival. Area surveys are reviewed or conducted 
promptly with assistance from personnel of the 
command support unit in order to verify informa- 
tion previously received and to provide a basis for 
adjustment of requirements. An attached OA area 
support unit remains under the operational com- 
mand of the supported tactical commander imtil 
the tactical command rear boundary is moved 
forward of the area in which the OA area support 
unit is employed or until the tactical commander 
is relieved of OA authority in the area. 

d. When a OA area support unit is initially de- 
ployed in a city during a moving or fluid situation, 
the jurisdiction may include surrounding rural 
areas. As the unit comes successively under the 
control of higher echelons, the extent of area over 
which the unit exercises jurisdiction is adjusted in 
accordance with the overall civil affairs plan. The 
extent of area over which a OA area support unit 
may effectively exercise control or supervision 
varies according to such factors as the size and 
geographical nature of the area ; locations of polit- 
ical boimdaries ; attitude of the local population 
and amount of guerrilla activity; extent of agri- 
cultural and industrial employment; condition of 
routes of transportation; existence of com- 
munications facilities; and other pertinent 
considerations. 



137. Civil Affairs Area Suppert Activities 

a. The CA area support unit upon arrival in an 
area or city will assume, continue, and refine the 
performance of those ci^ affairs functions initi- 
ated by the CA command support unit it relieves. 
CA area support units will, in addition, initiate 
the performance of other civil affairs fimctions 
necessary to the performance of the area support 
mission. 

h. CA area support operations will vary in com- 
plexity and required degree of functional speciali- 
zation depending on a number of factors. CA 
operations at provincial or comparable level of 
government, for example, will involve a higher 
degree of specialization than operations at a mu- 
nicipal or lower level. 

e. CA area support activiti^ also will vary in 
accordance with the total social and economic en- 
vironment of the area of responsibility. 

(1) Activities of CA area support units in 
urban areas will require emphasis on 
measures concemed with industrial re- 
habilitation, development and support; 
econmnics and commerce; public finance; 
and other essential aspects of urban life. 
Civil defense will be of a greater signifi- 
cance than in rural areas. 

(2) Activities of CA area support units in 
rural agricultural areas will require em- 
phasis on many aspects of the food and 
agriculture function. They will include, 
for example, location of food surplus and 
deficit areas; study of agricultural 
methods; reclamation and conservation 
of land; food processing and marketing; 
and study of forestry and fishery 
operations. 

d. The commander of a CA area support unit 
must plan for the conduct of area support oper- 
ations in his assigned area of responsibility based 
on the total environment ; must take those meas- 
ures required to insure orderly transition from 
command to area support civil affairs operations; 
and must continue and expand civil affairs oper- 
ations as required to support the supported com- 
mander’s mission. 
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CHAPTER 9 



IMPACT ON CIVIL AFFAIRS OF EMPLOYMENT OF CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL, 

OR RADIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 



Section I. FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 



138. Introduction 

a. The variety of possible situations which 
could result from the use of chemical, biological, 
or radio'logical (CBR) weapons in warfare, makes 
it difficult to provide doctrine for all eventualities. 
The civil affairs planner and operator must insure 
the attainment of TJ.S. political objectives regard- 
less of the environment or the level of conflict. 
Civil affairs planning principles remain un- 
changed, but the task is complicated by an absence 
of experience factors concerning the impact the 
use of such weapons will have upon a civilian gov- 
emmfflit, its economy and social controls. This 
diapter provides doctrinal guidance based upon 
available information, assessed against the histor- 
ical experience of mankind in warfare, and tem- 
pered by the traditional adherence of the United 
States to the standards of international law con- 
cerning the responsibilities and duties of military 
commanders to civilian populations, and by the 
basic principles of humanity. 

J. For general information concerning the 
chemical, biological, and radiological threat to 
civilian populations and institutions (as well as 
to military forces) see FM 3-10, FM 3-12, and 
FM 101-40. 

e. Modem mass destruction and mass casualty 
weapons ^sterns possess capabilities that pose 
special hazards to civilian populations. Each type 
of high lethality weapon, whether used alone, in 
combination with one or more of ^e others, or 
with conventional weapons, has the inherent ca- 
pacity to devastate civilian populations. While 
both friendly and enemy forces may observe vary- 
ing levels and degrees of mutual or unilateral 
constraints in the employment of chemical, biolog- 
ical, or radiol(^oal weapons, observance of such 
constraints by the enemy cannot be assumed, nor 



would such observance eliminate all major civil 
affairs problems. It is, therefore, essential that 
civil affairs staffs, units, and specialists be capable 
of undertaking civil affairs operations that will 
lessen the impact of such warfare on a civilian 
populace and thereby facilitate the successful com- 
pletion of the commander’s mission. 

139. Legal Aspects 

(Z. Treaties governing land warfare are con- 
tained in DA Pam 27-1. A comprehensive dis- 
cussion of international law is published in DA 
Pam 27-161-2, chapter 2 of which deals with the 
uses of weapons, including poisons, contamination 
of water, .fire, toxic chemical agents, and nuclear 
weapons. FM 27-10 contains doctrine concerning 
the rules of land warfare. 

5. The United States is not a party to any 
treaty or agreement precluding use of CBR 
weapons. 

140. Impact on the Civil Affalrs^ResponsI- 
bilifies of the Commander 

a. A military commander is concerned with the 
impact on his mission of mass destruction and mass 
casualties in the civilian community resulting from 
disasters, internal unrest, 6r effects of combat. 
Liaison with civil authorities is needed to assure 
advance warning of probable interference with the 
commander’s communications, transportation, lo- 
cal procurement, quartering of troops, or his sup- 
ply of indigenous labor. 

J. In the event of a breakdown of dvil authori- 
ty, the military commander may have to assume 
authority over the civil jmpulation and the re- 
sources of an area; A breaMown of dvil authority 
may be accompanied by a mandate or a request to 
the commander to assume control ; or a bilateral or 
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multilateral agreement may authorize such as- 
sumption of temporary authority. This action may 
suspend the rights of the civil authorities, but it 
does not establish sovereignty and does not absolve 
the commander of his responsibilities under inter- 
national law. 

0 , The fact that hostilities may commence and 
proceed for a period of time without the use of 
mass destruction or mass casualty weapons does 
not relieve a commander of his responsibilities to- 
ward the civil population. The possibility of the 
sudden use of special weapons by the enemy is al- 
ways present, and the commander must take ade- 
quate precautions to prepare the civilians around 
him for such an eventuality. In either developed 
or underdeveloped areas, military forces can dem- 
onstrate their concern for the welfare of the pop- 
ulation by providing than the needed support for 
civil defense efforts, U.S. military support for civil 
defense may vary from liaison and training to the 
actual provision of the equipment, depending upon 
theater policy directives and agreements with the 
host country. Generally, the U.S. military com- 
mander in the area will provide technical assist- 
ance and support, usually in coordination and co- 
operation with the military and paramilitary 
forces of the host nation. The commander usually 
will be held responsible for civil defense of the in- 
digenous labor force operating within his base 
areas. In order to insure cooperation of this indi- 
genous labor force, he may also be required to pro- 
vide protective masks, food, clothing, shelter, and 
emergency medical care for the families of the 
people working for him, or even for the entire sur- 
rounding population. It must be recognized that 
a U.S. military installation in an area makes the 
area a more likely target for enemy attack, a fac- 
tor which will lead to certain natural resentment 
against the forces. This resentment can be alle- 
viated, if not eliminated, by coordination and cor- 
relation of plans with the host country military 
force as well as adequate U.S. military support for 
civil defense activiti^. In any event this gives the 
commander a level with which to obtain maximum 
civilian cooperation. 

141. Possible Constraints 

a. The use of mass casualty and ma^ destruction 
weapons may be limited by constraints contained 
in agreements between the parties to the conflict. 
The existence or nonexistence of such constraints 
will be of importance to all military planners and 



critical to the civil affairs planner. Listed in h 
through f below are some of the possible con- 
straints and the favorable and unfavorable results 
of each on civil affairs plans and operations. 

5. One set of constraints might involve refrain- 
ing from use of certain types of weapons, such as 
lethal chemical or lethal biol<^cal weapons. Civil 
affairs planners in this situation would have fewer 
problems in the way of providing protective masks 
and clothing for civilians, and the public health 
problems, other than those pertaining to treatment 
of mass casualties from the use of nuclear and con- 
ventional weapons, would also be lessened. If this 
constraint were to result in increased used of nu- 
clear weapons, however, the problem of mainte- 
nance and restoration of essential public facilities 
might become much greater. 

0 . Another constraint might involve limitations 
on deliberate attacks against major population 
centers with any of these weapons, which would in 
effect turn population centers of certain sizes into 
sanctuaries. Concomitantly, there might also be 
agreement not to use cities of these sizes for mili- 
tary purposes. If this were to be adopted, there 
might develop serious problems in the provision 
of civilian labor for the support of military opera- 
tions. Such a constraint could also lead to many 
other problems including — 

(1) Possible increased devastation of rural 
areas wilh partial or total loss of food 
production for fairly prolonged periods 
of time. 

(2) The necessity for the large scale impor- 
tation of fo^ for the people in the city 
sanctuaries and the resultant delivery 
and distribution problems. 

(3) Overtaxing of housing, public health, and 
all other vital fadlitfe in population 
centers where rural and small town popu- 
lations took refuge. 

(4) These sanctuaries could at any time be- 
come major disaster areas if the enemy 
should Suddenly abandon the constraints 
or threats of such action. Eumors of such 
action could also cause mass panic and 
precipitous flight. On the other hand, if 
the sanctuaries, were respected, this might 
provide a means for survival of the major 
part of the civilian, populace and greatly 
ease the burden of oaring fbr mass casual- 
ties. It would also provide at least a par- 
tial means of eafotcing a stay-put or 
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standfast policy (para 146) and •would 
reduce the problems inherent in prehos- 
tilities evacuation (para 146) . 
d. Even if all caitegories of OBR weapons were 
to be used there might be constraints upon the 
weapons effects sought or upon the type of target. 
For example there might be agreement to use only 
the nonlethal types of chemical agents (such as 
riot control or incapacitating agents) or the non- 
lethal biological agents (such as anticrop agents 
or those capable of producing only incapacitating 
^ ignaspa in man) . The use of such weapons under 
these circumstances while obviously reducing some 
civil affairs problems would materially increase 
the oi-vdl affairs tasks in other areas. 

(1) Successful attacks on agricultural pro- 
duction would bring increased civilian 
supply problems concerning the importa- 
tion and distribution of foodstuffs. 

(2) Incapacitating agents used against popu- 
lation centers would also affect, at least 
tem'porarily, all the public health, public 
safety, and public utilities services. For 



example, a small, easily controlled fire 
could become a major disaster if it were 
to occur when the bulk of the local fire 
department was too ill to respond. 
e. A major constraint on nuclear weapons might 
limit such weapons in ways to avoid the deliberate 
use of large scale fallout. Since fallout attacks 
people rather than physical structures, the prob- 
lems of oaring for cmlian casualties might well 
be greatly increased while the problems of the 
restoration of essential facilities could at the same 
time be reduced. 

/. Restraints upon the use of mass destruction 
and mass casualty weapons is thus not a panacea 
for all oml affairs problems. The net impact of 
constraints on the use of such weapons would 
probably ease many civil affairs problems but 
each of these constraints could well cause or 
magnify others. In any event, the commander 
must plan for civil affairs operations under any 
possible i^t of contraints in the same way and to 
the same degree that he must plan for tactical and 
logistical operations under the same conditions. 



Section II. CIVIL AFFAIRS PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 



142. General 

a. Based on the foregoing considerations, CA 
organizations must be formed, and civil affairs 
operational plans must be prepared and coordi- 
nated with friendly governments concerned. Mod- 
em warfare conducted by an alliance requires 
extensive international coordination of civil af- 
fairs activities, and the potential threat of mass 
destruction and mass casualty weapons increases 
the requirement for coordination to the same extent 
that it increases the overall civil affairs problems. 

J. Planning for civil affairs operations in this 
environment requires consideration of essential 
differences between such warfare and that waged 
solely with conventional weapons. 

(1) Nuclear weapons probably would create 
the greatest civil affairs problems, as 
these weapons destroy both people and 
property. In this they are akin to con- 
ventional warfare in which saturation 
bombing techniques are used against 
large population centers. The major dif- 
ference is that greater warning time is 
available to the population in conven- 
tional warfare, ais saturation techniques 
require relatively long periods to achieve 



the same level of destruction caused by 
one nuclear weapon. 

(2) Chemical and biological weapons can 
cause massive personnel losses but mate- 
riel and installations are left intact. On 
the other hand these weapons can cause 
great fear and panic because they are un- 
seen, largely unknown, and people have 
not been conditioned to their possible use. 
Chemical and biological agents that in- 
capacitaite a large percentage of the 
population for long periods of time could 
require massive medical treatment facili- 
ties and numbers of personnel. Chemical 
agents that cause irrational behavior 
would require additional police support. 

143. Critical Variables 

The possible effects of chemical, biol<gical, and 
radiological weapons upon cml affairs operations 
require that the cml affairs planner consider the 
critical variables which are inherent in the iwe of 
such weapons. The civil affairs planner must 
assess the probable impact upon such operations 
and design a civil affairs organizational structure 
which can cope with these problems in a way best 
designed to support the political-military mission 
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of the command. He must, at least, provide an 
organization which can continue civil affairs 
operations under the impact of any level of 
violence in which a; military line of command could 
continue to operate. Among the critical variables 
which the civy affairs planner must consider are — 

a. Attack frequencies. 

5. Timin g of attacks in relation to seasonal 
weather variations, topographical configurations, 
population dispersal and activity patterns, hours 
of day or night, stage of agricultural cycles, and 
time-phasing of multiple attacks. 

0 . Method of attack (overt or covert) and mode 
of delivery. 

d. Attack “mixes,” i.e., the various combination 
options which the enemy could utilize against 
friendly targets. 

e. U.S., allied, and enemy strategic and tactical 
objectives. 

/. Civil defense planning capabilities and lim- 
itatimis, including organization, training, and pro- 
tective shelters available (para 144). 

g. Numbers and types of OA units available. 

A. Status of military operationa 

744. Civil Defense Plans and Organization 

a. A major critical variable which faces the 
civil affairs planner is a consideration of the status 
of local civil defense planning and organization 
in the area of operation. Genfkally, the impact of 
the use of mass casualty and destruction weapons 
upon U.S. Army civil affairs operations will be 
in inverse proportion to the extent and effective- 
ness of the civil defense plans and organization 
in affected areas. To the extent that civil govern- 
ment can control and care for its people, the po- 
tential civil affairs problems of the Army are re- 
duced. 

&. The civil affairs planner must obtain and 
study all available information about the status 
of civil defense planning and organization in a 
projected or actual theater of operations to de- 
termine if it is adequate to meet the needs likely 
to arise. He must then make appropriate recom- 
mendations to his commander for civil a^ffairs op- 
erations arid for the r^uisite civil affaij^ orgam- 
zational structure which appears to be required. 

0 . The initial concerns of the civil affairs plan- 
ner, after finding that there is a ciyij defense plan 
for the area of operation^, are to determine if it 
is a coordinated plan, and if the plan covers the 
essential requirements to meet anticipated coiribat' 



conditions. The planner also needs to know whether 
the civil defense organization is a military, para- 
military or purely civilian Organization, its rela- 
tionships with the military forces and other gov- 
ernmental agencies of the country concerned, 
sources of manpower and the state of training and 
discipline, and the degree of authority it has over 
the population. Finally, he must know the gen- 
eral attitude of the population toward civil de- 
fense, and the general level of knowledge about 
and preparation for individual and family pro- 
tective measures. 

d. For planning purposes, civil defense can be 
divided into three time phases of action after at- 
tack — 

(1) The first phase is the Emergency Phase. 
It lasts from the time of the attack to 
several days or weeks afterward, depend- 
ing upon the tizes and locations of the 
attack (s) , the nature of the area, and the 
effectiveness of the defense organization. 
ITie object of the Emergency Phase is 
survival. The effectiveness of operations 
conducted during this phase is largely de- 
pendent upon careful pre-attack planning 
and training. 

(2) Following the Emergency Phase, the Op- 
erational Recovery Phase begins at the 
earliest time possible. During this phase 
a civil defense organization must restore 
the essential functions of the area as 
quickly as possible. The main objective 
of tins phase is to sustain survival. Prop- 
er pre-attack planning and training for 
operaticmal restoration are absolutely es- 
sential. If tWs planning and training are 
delayed until after the attack, the capa- 
bility for early recoveiy may be critically 
hampered. In addition, the number of 
casualties caused by radiation and by sec- 
ondary effects of chemical weapons will 
be greatly increased. 

(3) At the completion of the Operational Re- 
covery Pha^ the Final Recovery Phase 
begins. The objective of this phase is total 
restoration of the normal functions in the 
area. 

e. In addition,, to the factors indicated hi d 
above, the piyil, affairs planner wUl need to know 
^hat has been plaimed and done to; provide for 
coritinuity of government, the , continuity of op- 
erations of bi^ess and industry geaur^y, and 
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of tile public utilities particularly and what is the 
status of public health, planning and organization 
for emeigenoy situations. 

/. Formulation of an adequate civil defense plan 
is complex. Coordinated planning requires corre- 
lation of the essentials of survival in each com- 
munity with the anticipated effects of specific types 
and levels of attacks. The planner must recognize 
that any catastrophic event is certain to hit more 
than one domestic activity timultaneously. Each 
separate action must complement all others be- 
cause quick restoration comes only from a coordi- 
nated program of tasks. 

145. Prehostllities Evacuation Planning 

Military plans for prehostilities evacuation of 
civil populations from probable combat areas and 
from the vicinity of rear area target complexes 
should consider the following factors : 

a. Probable reaction of hostile power (s). 

h. Loss of protective capabiliti^ of J^ed civil 
defense facilities. 

fl. Impact on logistical and civilian labor re- 
quirements. 

d. Availability of suitable sanctuaries with ade- 
quate means of protecting the civil population. 

e. Time, distance, and transportation factors. 

f. Effects of possible surprise attach during 
movement. 

g. Disruption of the economic, political, and so- 
cial orders. 

h. Emergency provision for mass subsistence 
support 

i. Capabilities and limitations of civilian au- 
thorities. 

j. Civil affairs organizational and operational 
capabilities. 

146. Stay-Put Planning 

а. Stay-put policies require strong enforcement 
capabilities. While enforcement tiiould be the re- 
sponsibility of civil officials, mUitaiy plans must 
provide for emergency enforcement measure if 
civil authorities fail. 

б. In a uudear warfare environment where cities 
are targets, the civil defense posture is inadequate, 
and chemical or biological attacks are not antici- 
pated, a stay-put poHoy may not be valid, espe- 
cially when time i>ennits evacuation. On the other 
hand, if a surprise enemy attack with chemical or 
biological weapons is practicable during the evac- 



uation x>eriod, casualties inflicted during the move- 
ment could offset the advantages sought. 

0 . Where chemical and biological attacks are 
delivered against peculation centers and nuclear 
weaiKms are not being employed, a stay-put xmlicy 
may be advantageous. Bemaining indoors, or in 
properly equipped shelters, sealing windows and 
doors, adopting strict sanitary measures, and other 
expedients may reduce civilian casualties during 
and after such attacks. 

d. A basic advantage of a stay-put poli<y is that 
maximum utilization of existing ^ed civil defense 
organization and facilities can be made, e^)eciaUy 
where the population participates in the program 
as a routine part of community life. 

e. When belligerents have agreed to exclude all 
population centers, or those above certain size, 
from attack, a stay-put policy could he valid. Such 
places would become sanctuaries. Nevertheless, the 
existence of such sanctuaries would, particularly 
when swollen with refugees, provide the enemy 
with an important target to attiiok in the event he 
abandoned constraints. 

f. Stay-put advantages and limitations for the 
battle area should be carefully evaluated prior to 
decision. Military necessity may compel complete, 
partial, or selective evacuation from the battle 
area and contiguous communities. Such evacua- 
tions could, depending on the size of the battle 
area, involve as many as several million people. 

y. A stay-put jmlicy will serve to facilitate per- 
manent rehabilitation activities after combat oper- 
ations have moved elsewhere, or following cessa- 
tion of hostilities. • 

147. Public Health 

a. CA public health planning tiiould incorpo- 
rate operating procedures based upon — 

(1) Theater poli(gr. 

(2) Area studies and surveys of indigenous 
medical facilities, personnel, and supplies. 

(3) Medical logistical support requirements. 

(4) Comprehensive staff coordination. 

(8) Evaluation of tiie specific effects of par- 
ticular types of weapems ^sterns. For ex- 
ample, where certain nonlethal chemical 
or biological agents are utilized for the 
purposes of temporarily incapacatating a 
civil populace, hospital requirements may 
be minimal. 

&. Existing civilian public health facilities, per- 
soimel, equipment, and supplies of all types, grai- 
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erally can be regarded as inadequate in varying 
degrees, for handling the variety of emergency 
requirements which would be caused by attacks 
using mass destruction or ma^ casualty weapons. 
Initial casualties may exceed surviving treatment 
capabilities in situations where attacks are of high 
or medium intensity. Rural casualties will require 
evacuation in many cases to medical facilities in 
urban areas unless mobile or temporary hospitals 
have been prepositioned in rural areas. Provision 
of medical facilities outside of urban areas for po- 
tential use by urban populations may exceed the 
production and economic capabilities of the gov- 
ernment concerned. Biological attacks may go un- 
detected or overcome the protection afforded by 
immunization, resulting in a suddwi and taassive 
outbreak of disease. 

148. Civilian Supply Planning 

а. If posable, CA civilian supply planning 
should be based on detailed coordination with the 
civilian government, prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Emergency stockpiles established in the 
prehostUities phase should be positioned so as to 
minimize the probability of destruction in initial 
attacks. Plans should provide for emergeiuy 
stockpile levels commensurate with anticipated 
operational requirements and replenishment times. 

б. Civilian supply plans for civil affairs opera- 
tions after a CBR attack should anticipate that 
imusually large quantities of rodenticides and in- 
secticides may be needed. Seeds, fertilizer, and 
domestic animals may be required in some oases. 
Other needs could include extraordinary amounts 
of — 

(1) Engineer tools and equipment. 

(2) Power generators. 

(8) Food. 

(i) Clothing. 

(6) Public safety equipment and supplies. 

(6) Communications equipment. 

(7) , Protective masks and oloihing. 

(8) Decontaminating equipment and sup- 
plies. ■ 

(9) Detection and warning equipment. 

(10) Construction supplies and fuel. 

(11) Water purification equipment. 

0 . Types and quantities of supplies actually re- 
quired will depend upon evaluation of eaoh o/nMoir 
pated attack emmrmmmt. For example, CBR 
weapons can be- emplbyed' to leave buildings, 
docite, railyards, streets^ vehicles^ and other facil- 



ities intact while killing human beings, animals, 
and plants. Conversely, nuclear attacks could de- 
molish an entire city or a number of cities. 

149. Continuity of Government 

Lines of succession that apply to national, pro- 
vincial (regional) , or local levels should be clearly 
established in the emergmcy plans of the indig- 
enous government. Such plans should provide for 
alternate seats of government, preservation of es- 
sential records, and lines of succession within the 
civil defense structure. The civil affairs planner 
must be aware of these plans and take them into 
account in his operational planning. Civil affairs 
plans must include alternate solutions for the gov- 
ernment of the area if civil government collapses, 
or is unable to meet the situation without military 
aid. 

150. Continuity of Commerce dnd Industry 

The procedures contained in paragraph 149 are 
also applicable to commerce and industry. Where 
appropriate, civil affairs plans should include key 
facilities lists and the requisite special procedures 
for emergency operatioti. This factor becomes of 
esi)ecial importance in situations where U.S. mili- 
tary forces are dependent upon local procurement 
of supplies for support of military operations. 

151. Public Utilities 

Basic criteria useful in preparing plans for res- 
toration of water, eleotric power, natural gas, and 
communication services are — 

а. The present and projected extent and condi- 
tion of the physical facilities of the system. 

б. The inherent vulnerability and durability of 
tiie systems during and following attacks. 

152. CA Organizational Considerations 

a. Based upon the problems which have been 
set forth in preceding paragraphs the civil affairs 
planner must develop an organization which can 
cope with the civil affairs problems generated by 
the use of these weapons. It is essMitial that the 
civil affairs portion of a theater of operations troop 
list provide for adequate and continuing input of 
civil affsh-s units and personnel to the theater from 
COMDSi' CiA needs would be magnified many 
times; The theater troop basis must also reflect the 
greater need of the Oivil Aff airs orgahizatibn f or 
oommutiications equipment; CBR teams ; medical 
laboratory Services as well as other medic^ limit 
support; and for augmentation «by military^poKce, 
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eu^neer, qimiterinaster, signal ai^ transportation 
units. 

&. OBR weapons effects can be anticipated to 
cross political boundaries as well as military 
boundaries, thereby requiring especially close co- 
ordination of civil affairs operations. Depending 
on the level of destruction and disruption, the con- 
version of the civil affairs organizational structure 
from decentralized operations to centralized opera- 
tions under a civil affairs command may be desira- 
ble in the nuclear environment. In addition, the 
probable involvement of a number of national pop- 
ulations, their governments, and their military 
forces — ^whether cobelligerent with the United 
States or neutral — ^will create complex require- 
ments for — 

(1) Civil affairs plans and operations of in- 
ternational character. 

(2) Coordination of civil defense and other 
civil affairs activities at international and 
national political and military levels. 

(3) Possible movements of civilian popula- 
tions, or sizable segments of such popula- 
tions, across national borders, to escape 
the initial or subsequent effects of CBR 
operations. 

(4) Negotiation and implementation of civil 
■affairs agreements pertaining to multina- 
tional civil affairs operations. These 
agreements must provide detailed ar- 
rangements to implement STANAO, 
SEASTAG, and SOLOG where such 
documents are in force. Among matters 
to be covered are — 

(a) Migration of nationals from one coun- 
try to another for the purpose of estab- 
lishing permanent residence. 

(Z>) Temporary movements of refugees or 
displaced persons across international 
boundaries. 

(o) Mutually supporting civil defense 
plans and operational procedures to 
provide unity throughout a theater of 
operations and adjacent areas. 

{d) Mutually supporting logistical plans 
and operational procedures insuring 
each civil population a .reservoir of 
emergency supplies and equipment. 

(d) Unity of effort in the civil affairs oi)era- 
tions in each allied nation to assure— 
1. Adherence to the requirements of in- 
ternational law, including SOFA, 



Hague and Geneva Conventions, the 
United Nations Charter, and those 
procedures and policies having the 
force and effect of international law 
by custom and usage. 

Effective support of the war effort by 
each participating nation through 
integration of allied civil affairs op- 
erations, mutual assistance, and con- 
trolled usa^ of nati'onal resources by 
by civil populations. 

0 . Due to the increased complexities of civil af- 
fairs operations in the CBR environments, effec- 
tive CA staff representation is of particular im- 
portance. Such staff representation should be a 
normal part of TOE and TD, providing CA staff 
officers on the coordinating staff level in all head- 
quarters having general or directorate staffa Pro- 
visional capability is inadequate for planning or 
operational purposes in a special weapons environ- 
ment. Properly qualified CA officers are needed to 
facilitate the development of civil affairs portions 
of military plans during the prehostilities phase 
and to assure their effective execution during 
hostilities. 

d. To be more effective in the potential environ- 
ment of CBR operations, civil affairs units should 
be included in the prehostilities forward deploy- 
ment posture of the Army. Criteria for determin- 
ing the numbers and types of civil affairs imits pre- 
positioned in oversea areas is not limited to the 
size of the overall force alone. On the contrary, the 
size of the overall force may be of only incidental 
concern. The factors shown in (1) through (6) 
below must be considered. 

(1) Political) social, and economic conditions 
prevailing in the areas of deployment. 

(2) The level of development of indigenous 
civil defense programs and the resulting 
capabilities and limitations. 

(3) Requirements of international law relat- 
ing to civil populations. 

(4) Evaluation of intentions of the enemy 
relating to adherence to constraints in em- 
ploying CBR weapons against civilian 
populations. 

(5) Accomplishment of maximum atetions 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities for the 
protection of civiliau pdpula.tions in 
order to lessen the dangers of civilian 
interference with military operations 
when war occurs. Otherwise, the diversion 
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of large numbers of tactical and support 
troops to civil affairs operations may be 
required. 

e. GA units deployed for use in a possible OBR 
weapons environment require augmentation in at 
least two ways. 

(1) 0(mmmrdoation8. CA units depend upon 
existing military or civilian communica- 
tions systems for command, control, and 
liaison activities. In view of the threat 
posed by special weapons, this may be 
inadequate for civil affairs operational 
requirements. Therefore, in this environ- 
ment adequate communications equip- 
ment must be supplied. 

(3) Laboratory- services. Laboratory services 
and facilities commensurate with the 



153. Civil Affairs Support AcHvities 

In a GBR weapons warfare environment the CA 
organization must continue to provide both com- 
mand support to the combat ^visions and area 
support to the remaining U.S. forces in the thea- 
ter. Succeeding paragraphs, describe the minimum 
essential civil affairs operational considerations of 
pa;rticular importance for the continuance of tac- 
tical and logistical operations. 

1 54. Civil Affaire Command Suppori Opera- 
tions 

Command support CA imits operating in the 
CBR environment may find their capabilities seri- 
ously strained or exceeded. Plans must provide for 
timely and properly tailored augmentation. In 
some cases, depending on the area of operations, 
large numbers of sick, injured, or d^d enemy 
civilians, soldiers, and animals will be encountered. 
Social controls may have ceased to exist. Con- 
tamination may be widespread. The impact of 
these conditions on continuanoe of the tactical 
mission will require rapid augmentation of com- 
mand support CA units and very close support 
from area support units earmarked and trained for 
specific localides. 

155. CA Area Support 

a.,CA area support units in superviaon of, or 
coordination with, a civiL defense pi^ogram must 
oomdejr such matters as circulation" of traffic; 



spectrum of potential CBR operational 
requirements must be available and acces- 
sible to all units engaged in civil affairs 
operations. Mobile laboratories will be 
especially useful to support civil affairs 
operations under the following dicum- 
stances: 

(a) When indigenous laboratory facilities 
are inadequate. 

(5) When time and space factors preclude 
use of fixed U.S. laboratory facilities. 

(c) When civil affairs laboratory support 
requirements cannot be contracted to 
indigenous commercial or academic 
laboratories because of security am- 
siderations. 



movement of individuals; handling of mass 
casualties; construction of shelters; difference in 
effects of CBR attacks; warning systems; labor; 
firefighting and decontamination equipment and 
procedures. The civil defense plan must be cor- 
related with the military commander’s correspond- 
ing area damage control plan to minimize inter- 
ference with military operations. Some of the same 
personnel and equipment may be employed dually 
in alerting civil defense and area damage control 
agencies. In postattack recovery operations, loca- 
tion of the botmdaries Of contaminated areas, and 
completion of decontamination processes will bene- 
fit both military personnel and civilians. It may 
be advantageous to pool remaining civilian and 
military firefighting equipment, medical facilities, 
supplies and services, and labor potentials. In re- 
pair and reconstruction activities, equipment, 
technicians, labor, and material of troop units con- 
cerned and ^milar civilian assets shbulH be coordi- 
nated to provide maiximum recovetj^ ^pabiliiy. 

&; The military commander should assign the 
overall responsibilily for civil defense operations 
and measures for the control of the ciTdlian popula- 
tion to his CA commander. The t(jA unit com- 
mander coordinates his plans witii 'appropriate 
command staff officers in theit' reapeOtive fiidds of 
interest. In his assignedl area ’6f'?jtirisdic^^ the 
GA unit commander is responsible' for implemen- 
tation of plans for military suppOrt of civil defense 
and for coordination of (xmtrol measures with 
appropriatesagencies of government. To themazi- 
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mum ^tont practicable^ local officials are held re- 
ponsible for organization and conduct of local civil 
defense activities. 

0. Planning is a continuing process with respect 
to civil defense and disaster relief since emergency 
methods may supplant routine measures. Patterns 
of official authority may change. Although emer- 
gencies can originate in any of the CA functions, 
the most urgent expression of emergency problems 
is usually in three functional areas — public health ; 
public works and utilities; and public safety. The 
latter function is of broadest implication in an 
^ergency situation. CA civil defense and public 
safety personnel are responsible for reporting the 
effectiveness of control measures and estimating 
public reaction to proposed solutions of emergency 
problems. CA civil defoise and public safety per- 
sonnel, in collaboration with civil government, 
usually assume a major part in planning for emer- 
gencies, but this does not relieve CA personnel as- 
signed to other functions of their tec hn ical respon- 
sibilities. The possibility of breakdown of usual 
political and economic processes is inherit in 
emergencies ; therefore, consideration of extraordi- 
nary actions should anticipate most breakdowns. 

1 56. Postottacfc Operations 

a. The immediate problems of survival include 
locating and marking boundaries of contaminated 
areas, firefighting, rescue, debris removal, radia- 
tion protection, and all the other required sup- 
porting functions. As time passes, new problems 
arise to replace the early ones. These problOTos 
mainly involve sustaining the survivors over a 
period of time. Food, medical, fuel, and equipment 
supplies must be replenished and people should 



be returned to their normal environment. Opera- 
tions must continue to clear areas of debris, repair 
and decontaminate essential facilities and materiel, 
and to control the rate of radiation dose accumu- 
lation in the population. Social problems become 
increasingly important and law and order must be 
maintained. Water pollution and the spread of 
disease must be controlled by the re^tablishment 
of health and sanitation practices. Eventually, 
these problems are replaced by the long-range re- 
quirements, such as reestablishment of the food 
growing and processing industry, and reestablish- 
ment of industries to replenish and increase the 
stockpiles of supplies. 

h. The immediate problems will be of concern to 
both the command support and the area support 
CA units. The command support units generally 
are concerned only with Emergency Phase Opera- 
tions while the area support rniits will 'be con- 
cerned not only with Emergency Phase Opera- 
tions in their areas of responsibility but also with 
the Operation Recovery Phase and the Final Re- 
coveiy Phase. Operations in the latter two phases 
of postattack recovery will be based largely upon 
postattack resources evaluation, and examination 
of the status of essential facilities. 

0. Resources evaluation requires estimates of the 
available service or product at each critical facility 
by time intervals after an attack, and estimates 
of requirements for such resources at the same time 
intervals. Resources requirements may arise from 
military needs, civilian use, or other production 
or recovery operations. The operation of produc- 
tion facilities, for example, will generate require- 
mwits for other resources such as manpower, trans- 
portation, water, power, and various raw materials. 
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CHAPTER 10 

CIVIL AFFAIRS SUPPORT OF UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE OPERATIONS 



157. General 

a. Unoonventional warfar© (UW) is tiie gen- 
eral term used to describe operations conducted for 
mUitaiy, political, or economic purposes within an 
area cjontrolled by the enemy. It is an offensive 
weapon in all intensities of warfare, encompassing 
the employment of the entire range of military, 
political, economic and p^chological attack tech- 
niques. U W includes three interrelated fields— 
guerrilla warfare, evasion and escape, and sub- 
version. It makes use of local inhabitants and re- 
sources, and usually is supported and directed in 
varying degrees from an external location (FM 
81-21). 

b. Political objectives are important to the suc- 
cess of unconventional warfare. Accordingly, the 
dvU affairs activities of UW elements must be 
closely integrated with other activities which culti- 
vate indigenous guerrilla forces, the people, and 
the institutions of an area. 

158. Ob|ectives 

The objectives of civil affairs operations in sup- 
port of UW are to assist in — 

a. Obtaining maximum civilian material and 
moral support of guerrilla operations. 

ft. Providing civilian support of evasion and 
escape and subverrive operations. 

e. Denying civilian support to the enemy as 
much as possible. 

d. Preparing for establiriunent of control of the 
mvilian |>opulace by a friendly military or civil 
government. 

159. Preparatory Measures 

a. PUmnmg, UW operations feature Icmg- 
range centralized planning and decentralized ex- 
eontimi. The civil affairs aspects of UW operations 
are an important and continuing consideration 
from the inception of planning. Since SpedaJ 
Forces and guerrilla commanders are more de- 



pendent upon civilian support than are command- 
ers of conventional forces, much of the planning 
is concerned witii obtaining support. As appropri- 
ate, the theater CA elements contribute to that 
planning designed to influence or obtain control 
over civilians and their resources. Civil affturs 
planning for all fields of UW must be based upon 
the following considerations : 

(1) Analysis and determination of the 
politico-military mission. 

(2) Organization and support of guerrilla 
forces, auxiliary, and the undeiground, 

(8) Civil affairs training required for Spe- 
cial Forces personnel and units prior to 
infiltration into operational areas. 

(4) Number and type of rivU affairs units 
and personnel needed to support the 
operation. 

(5) Civil affairs inteUigenee pertaining to 
the target area (ch 4) . 

(6) The civU-militaty rriations aspects of 
local purchase, requisition, or ocmfisca- 
tion in support of operation& 

(7) Probable impact of proposed operations 
on the population and the economy. 

(8) Means of denying civilian support to the 
enemy. 

(2) Indigenous leadertiiip problems. 

(a) Assessment of loyalty and capabilities 
of incumbent leaders. 

(5) Determination of potential leaders- 
(o) Decisions as to removal and replace- 
ment of mcumbents. 

(<it) Measures designed to support and 
strengthen selected leaders. 

(10) Liaison with U.S.-reoc^nized govem- 
ment-in-exile. 

(11) Eventual transfer of controls to a 
friendly government. 

(12) Dwnobilization or utilization of gumv 
riUa f orc^ after linkup. 
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(18) Development of civic action programs 
for the target areas with emphasis oii 
those that can be continued and expanded 
during demobilization phase. 

(14) Coordination with p^ohological opera- 
tions directed toward the civilian popula- 
tion in the target area. 

&. Trammg of OA PersonnM for UW O'p&ror 
Hons. 

(1) Training ai aUl levels. Training of CA 
. personnel for employment at all levels of 

UW operations must include a basic in- 
doctrination in UW and an explanation 
of the interrelationships between UW 
and civil affairs activities; and additional 
training for CA personnel assigned to 
theater activities to include— 

(a) UW operations and their corrdation to 
the overall politico-economic warfare 
program of the United States and its 
allies. 

(&) The interrelationships between civil 
affairs and intelligence activities in 
support of UW operations. 

(u) Working with Psychological Opera- 
tions (PSYOP) personnel to insure 
that PSYOP support in an area is in 
accord with the p^chological prepara- 
tion phase of UW operations. 

(2) OivU afairs training for UW personnel, 
{a)' The enemy will exercise utmost pres- 
sure to prevent civilian support of 
guerrillas. It is therefore necessary that 
both U.S. Special Forces and in- 
digenous guerrillas receive training in 
how to win and retain civilian support 
for their operations. Although coerciiHi 
may gain support under some circum- 
stances, a guerrilla movement is de- 
pendent primarily upon voluntary as- 
sistance from the people. Training in 
civil affairs techniques for obtaining 
voluntary support is essential. Simple 
cdvic action programs can be most ef- 
fective. 

(&) The dvil affairs staff section responsi- 
ble for staff supervision of dvil affairs 
activities in UW forces, assists in the 
accomplishment of this training by pro- 
viding appropriate training material 
and quaMed instructor personnel, as 
required. It also provides guidance on 



special dvil affairs problems likely to 
be encoimtered in the target area. 

((?) Under exceptional circumstances dvil 
affairs personnel may be assigned to 
work with Special Forces operational 
detachments, particularly during the 
latter phases of operations prior to the 
linkup. These personnel, in addition to 
recdving the specialized civil affairs 
training described above, must also be 
Spedal Forces qualified and capable 
of full participation in the Special 
Forces effort. 

T60. Civil Affairs Support 

а. Theater Oi/oU Affairs Swpport. 

(1) The most significant civil affairs contri- 
bution during the early phases of UW 
operations is performed in areas under 
friendly control. Civil affairs units can 
assist in the recruitment of expatriates 
who volunteer to return to the denied 
area to carry on UW activities or to as- 
sist in the training of others at the Spe- 
cial Forces Operations Base (SFOB). 

(2) The theater CA staff element is respon- 
sible for the provision of overall dvil af- 
fairs policy guidance for the theater UW 
effort and for the provision of CA per- 
sonnel and units required for support of 
UW elements. It exercises primary staff 
supervision over civil affairs activities of 
theater UW elements. 

( 3 ) CA staff representation is provided to the 
UW task force for — 

{a) Advice on obtaining civilian support 
and techniques of controlling the 
dvdlian populace. 

(&) Civil affairs training assistance. 

(.<?) Insuring that operational detachments 
are briefed on such matters as the po- 
litical leadership, governmental organ- 
izations, and the economy and culture 
of the specific area of operation. 

(4) CA elements should be attached to the 
SFOB as needed, to assist in the dvil 
affairs aspects of planning, training, and 
operations. 

б. Ooordmation of Oi/oU Affakrs 8<wpport WUh 
Other Ag&rmes. 

(1) CA elements assist intelligence dements 
in the preparation of intelligence and area 
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surveys in support of the U W effort. 
Prior to commitment of TTW personal 
into any area of operations, an intelli- 
gence cdlection plan is made which in- 
cludes those essential elements of in- 
formation (EEI) necessary for civil af- 
fairs operations. Because of the type of 
operations inherent in their mission, civil 
affairs staffs and units are able to render 
extensive support to other agencies in po- 
litical, economic, and sociological mat- 
ters of interest. 

(2) CA elements assist PSTOP elements in 
the determination of propaganda themes 
wHch support TJ.S. political objectives. 
They also assist PSTOP personnd in the 
location and recruitment of hey mvilian 
assets from target areas who can assist 
the PSTOP program. 

(8) Oivil affairs responsibilities may include 
liaison with a govemment-in-exile. Rec- 
ognition of a govemment-in-exile is a 
serious and delicate diplomatic act. Rec- 
ognition in itsdf does not necessarily im- 
ply that the United States will render as- 
sistance to the government. If U.S. 
national policy include a^istance to a 
govemment-in-exile, this assistance might 
be restricted to advice and liaison neces- 
sary for preparing officials to perform 
duties of the officers to which they aspire. 
Civil affairs staffs and teams are espe- 
cially qualified for assignment to the task 
of advising and assisting a govemment- 
in-exile. The responsibility may be given 
to a single liaison officer or to a CA unit, 
depending on the d^ree and detail of 
guidance required and the complexities 
involved. The United States may also pro- 
vide assistance and support to a guerrilla 
movement which is respcmsive to a U.S.- 
recognized govemmeht-in*exile. In this 
way an indigenous chain of command can 
be established, providing to some extent 
a headquarters for the guerrillas. 

0 . OwU Afam Fkmnkig Swpfort for Evasion 
and Escape and Eviversion Operations. 

(1) Clandestine operations, that is, evasion 
and escape and subverrion, 'have a ditect 
bearing on future civil affairs operations. 
Theater CA dements have a omitmumg 

' interest in the, < long-range political and 



eoonomio effects of these operations and 
have responsibility for providing support 
to perapnnel committed to these aodvi- 
tdes. 

(2) Through contacts with civilians and 
civilian organizations in friendly areas, 
civil affairs personnel may assist in the 
development of rosters of civilians to be 
usedas— 

(a) Organizers, leaders, or agents for 
clandestine activities in the denied 
area. 

(5) Informants in hostile organizations 
which have contacts in denied areas. 

(<?) Craftsmen or technicians for special 
tasks. 

(3) Direct support of clandestine operations 
may be provided by civil affairs person- 
nel in friendly areas in the procurement 
of essential supplies and equipment such 
as — 

(a) Civilian clothing and items of normal 
personal possession. 

(5) Civilian equipment (e.g., binoculars, 
cameras, recording devices, radios, 
weapons, vehicles) . 

(o) Maps. 

(d) Documentary matter including pass- 
ports, visas, vehide operator’s licenses, 
birth or marriage records, or other 
similar documentation. 

(e) Foodstuffs, tobacco products, or alco- 
holic beverages peculiar to the area. 

(/) Barter items or local money. 

(4) CA staff officers and units recommend the 
establishment of priorities in the evasion 
and escape nets for the exfiltration of se- 
lected persons from denied areas. These 
persons are idmtified through liaison 
with the govemment-in-exile and by ob- 
taining information from’ other sources, 
such as refugees and' allied government 
civilian agencies. Through its area re- 
search activities, the CAhtgaaiization be- 
comes an excellmtisource'tof information 
on matters''BUofc as* 'gec^^phy, weather, 
midlife, vegetation,' agriouUnral prod- 
uce, oov^4' transportation, language, 
customs, evaluation of dec^tion meas- 
ures, and identification of poteutially 
saf e contaGts in the d<tiiiedfarea. 
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161. Civil Affairs Suppoit in Denied Areas 

This suppoit refers to support of the guerrilla 
forces, the auxiliary, and the underground. Spe- 
cial Forces units operating with the guerrilla 
forces are involved in civil affairs as soon as the 
first civilian contact is made. Because of political 
implications and the wide latitude of discretion 
allowed the Special Forces operational detach- 
ment commander in executing UW missions, it is 
of utmost importance that some officer in the de- 
tachment receive civil affairs training and act as 
a civil affairs advisor. After the guerrilla area of 
control has been expanded, civil affairs personnel 
or units, as required, Can he attached to Special 
Forces operational detachments within the guer- 
rilla warfare operational area to assume the poli- 
tical and other civil affairs responsibilities. These 
responsibilities in suppoit of the combat mission 
include — 

а. Advice to the commander on the political fac- 
tors involved in proposed military operations. For 
example, an attack on an enemy installation may 
be possible, but may alienate the local inhabitants 
or expose them to reprisals to such an extent that 
the consequent political loss would far outweigh 
any possible military gain. 

б. Advice on the organization of civilians into 
administrative units. 

0 . Advice on the reeruifement of guerrillas and 
specialists. 

d. Advice cm the maintenance of favorable rela- 
tions between the guerrillas and the populace and 
among area command facticais. 

e. Plans for the establishment or replacement 
of the governmental structure. 



/. Advice on populace and resources controls to 
be used in guerrilla dominated areas. 

162. Civil Affairs Operations After Linkup 
With Conventional Forces 

a. As the conventional U.S. forces approach 
linkup with the guerrillas, the civil affairs plans 
for future operations should provide for — 

(1) Recommendations for the utilization of 
the uncovered guerrilla forces no longer 
required for UW operations. 

(2) Agisting in the mdootrination, retrain- 
ing, and demobilization of former guer- 
rillas before reintegration into normal 
society:. 

(3) Analyzing the social-political-economic 
significance of hidden arms and supplies, 
and other special intelligence. 

&. The Theater Commander takes action to 
utilize or demobilize the guerrilla for<m The na- 
ture of guerrilla activities and the personality 
characteristics of the many individuals attracted 
to the guerrilla forces present a serious problem 
iA regard to their acceptability in the community. 
In many cases where deep-rooted animosities and 
political frictions have developed, relocation may 
be the only solution. When guerrilla forces are 
demobilized there are administrative problems of 
records, final pay, decorations, collections of 
equipment, claims, investigations of alleged atroc- 
iti^ and protection of individuals. Kans for 
the eventual disposition of the force are prepared 
at theater level, at the inception of guerrilla oper- 
ations, and are kept current with the changes in 
the tactical and political situations. 
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CHAPTER II 

C^VIL AFFAIRS IN CONUS 



Section I. COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



163. Principles and Policies 

Basic principles and policies applicable to com- 
munity relations programs in CONTTS are con- 
tained in AE 360-61, other of the AE 360-series, 
AE 6(>-3S, AR 96-1, AR 600-21, and AR 600-60. 

164. Activities and Operations 

a. Community relations activities in COITUS 



embrace both organizational relations and in- 
formal activities. Organizational relations include 
those formal, official, and interorganizational con- 
tacts between military and civil authorities and 
the organizations each represents. 

6. For a discussion of specific projects and ac- 
tivities useful in operating a CONTIS community 
relations program, see paragraph 26. 



Section II. DOMESTIC EMERGENCIES 



165. Martial Low 

а. Among the domestic emergency situations 
that may justify recourse to martial law are flood, 
earthquake, windstorm, tidal wave, fire, epidemic, 
riot, civil unrest, or other extraordinary circum- 
stances beyond the control capability of normal 
governmental officials. In such circumstances, a 
military commander may, on instructions from 
higher authority or on his own initiative if the 
circumstances do not permit delay, take such action 
as necessary to maintain law and order and assure 
the performance of essential governmental serv- 
ices. As government in the United States is a civil 
responsibility, the degree of military intrusion into 
the field of government, and correspondingly, the 
scope of military authority, is circumscribed by 
the necessities of the case. 

б. Al^ough in the United States no declaration 
of martial law is necessary, it is customary for the 
President, the governor of a state or territory, 
comparable offidgls of other political subdivisions, 
or the military commander in question, to publish 
a proclamation informing the people of the nature 
of the emergency and the powers which the mili- 
tary authorities are assuming. Such a proclama- 
tion by itself confers no authority on the military 
commander. It does serve, however, to define the 



area of military control and the specific govern- 
mental functions and responsibilities to be exer- 
cised by the military authorities. 

0 . As martial law is a temporary and extraor- 
dinary regime, great care must be tai^n. in draft- 
ing proclamations, orders, instructions, regula- 
tions, or any other martial law directives. Such 
pronouncements must not assert more authority 
than is justified under the circumstances, must 
particularize the powers to be exercised ; and must 
not have the effect of perpetuating the emergency 
or enlarging its scope. For more detailed informa- 
tion concerning military assistance to civil au- 
thorities see DA Pam 27-11, FM 19-16, and AR 
500-60. For general application of civil affairs 
doctrine, see FM 41-6. 

A. Detailed doctrine pertaining to authority for 
planning, conducting, and terminating military 
operations directed at control of domestic dis- 
turbances in COITUS (and over^ areas) is con- 
tained in FM 19-16. 

166. Disaster Relief Operations 

Even in the absence of hostile attack, military 
units with their disciplined manpower, technical 
experts, emergency equipment, stockpiled supplies, 
and transportation and communication capabilities 
often axe called upon for disaster relief missions. 
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Operations vary with the locale and nature of the 
emergency. In the initial phases, certainly, there 
will be rescue operations, distribution of relief 
supplies, care for the injured, burial of the dead, 
prevention of the spread of disease, preclusion of 
looting, control of traffic, and restriction on the 
circulation of individuals. The situation may in- 
volve control measures, some degree of civil ad- 



ministration, or important consideration of liai- 
son and coordination. Disaster relief teams usually 
are composite organizations consisting primarily 
of technical service personnel. CA units possess 
specialists with training and skills appropriate 
and adaptable to provide either staff planning and 
direction, or operating elements. (See Public Law 
875, as amended ; AR 600-60; and FM 19-16.) 



Section III. MILITARY SUPPORT OF CIVIL DEFENSE 



167. Scope 

This section contains doctrine for civil affairs 
planning and operations in military support of 
civil defense, including disaster relief. The pro- 
visions of this section have particular application 
to the continental United States; however, when 
not in conflict with public law or other proper au- 
thority, they are equally applicable in the states 
of Hawaii and Alaska and in U.S. territories. See 
AR 600-60 and AR 800-70 for discussion of def- 
initions; Department of Defense policies; respon- 
sibilities; Regional CivU Defense Coordinating 
Boards; Office of Emergency Planning; Depart- 
ment of the Army responsibilities, concepts, and 
policies, and implementation. 

168. National Organization for Civil De- 
fense 

as. The Office of Emergency Plaiming (OEP), 
Executive Office of the President, is the central 
agency for national emergency policy formulation 
and cUredtion of national operations. Its activities 
include, but are not limited to, working closely 
with the Office of Civil Defense and operating the 
National Resources Evaluation Center (NREC). 
The NREC is permanently staffed with represent- 
atives from key Federal dfepartmente and agencies. 
The NREC places particular emphasis on the ap- 
plication of advanced computer techniques to ta^ 
of damage assessment and resource evaluation, and 
is concerned with preattack and peacetime plan- 
ning as well as readme^ for emergency operations. 
Along with its advanced computer activities, the 
NREC has developed manual methods for per- 
formiug situation analysis and resource evalua- 
tion to meet emergency needs. 

h. The agency of the Federal Government with 
the primary duty of advising, guiding and assist- 
ing the states and their political subdivisions is the 
Office of Civil Defense (OOD), a part of the De- 
partment of the Army. OCD is also responsible for 



carrying out Department of Defense dvil defense 
responsibilities. OCD has eight regional offices 
throughout the United States. The OCD regional 
offices work with state civil defense agenda and 
through them, with local civil defense organiza- 
tions. 

0 . All states have legislation authorizing a pro- 
gram of civil defense. Each state has a dvil de- 
fense director charged with advising the governor 
and other state officials concerning dvil defense 
matters. He also assists each political subdivision 
of the state in establishing and maintaining a local 
civil defense organization. State adjutants gen- 
eral and their staffs prepare plans for military sup- 
port of dvil defense. In the event of attack, a state 
adjutant general and his military headquarters 
will be brought into active Federal Service. A 
state adjutant general will then be under the com- 
mand of the CONUS army commander in whose 
area he is located, and will exercise operaMonal 
oornmomd of the military support forces operating 
within his state. 

d. The Civil Defense Warning System is a 
combination of Federal, state, and local systems. 
The Federal iwrtion is termed the National 
Warning System (NAWAS), and it is essentially 
an extension of the military warning abd detection 
systems that feed into the combat operations 
center of the North American Air Defense Com- 
mand at Colorado Springs, Colorado. NAWAS 
consists primarily of three OCD warning centers. 
These centers are located at the NORAD Combat 
Operations Center, OCD Region 6 Headquarters 
(Denton, Tex.), and Washington, D.C. Backup 
centers are located at each of the other OCD re- 
gional headquarters. All are linked by a special 
voice communications ^tem to several hundred 
warning points throughout the nation. These 
warning points, manned on a 24-hour basis, are 
located at key Federal facilities, state capitals, 
and many cities. Through a relay system, these 
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warning points send information to local authori- 
ties who are responsible for warning the local 
populace. 

e. The Emergency Broadcast System (EBS), 
established by Executive Order of the President, 
is designed to provide local, state, and national 
(including regional) units of government with a 
means of . communicating to the general public. 
The EBS plan provides for the use of most of the 
facilities and personnel of the broadcast industry 
to operate a functional system during a national 
emergency. 

169. U.S. Army OrganizaHon for Support of 
Civil Defense 

а. The United States Continental Army Com- 
mand (USCONARC) and the CONUS armies 
comprise the basic structure through which mili- 
tary support of civil defense is planned and imple- 
mented in the 48 contiguous states and the District 
of Columbia. Further deoantralization is accom- 
plished 1^ assignment of responsibilities to com- 
manders of military installations and units. In the 
states of Alaska and Hawaii aiid in U.S. terri- 
tories, military support of civil defense is planned 
and implemmited by the appropriate unified 
command. The miUtary chain of command 
parallels that of civil government thereby permit- 
ting effective military coopemtion with State au- 
thorities through rapid coordination of military 
support requirements, reduction of response time ; 
and flexihility in military support operations. 

б. Army support of civil authorities in a civil 
defense emergency is considered a responsibility 
second only to combat operations. All available 
Army units in CONUS, both active Army and 
reserve component, not committed to higher 
priority defense ta^s (AR 500-70), will be em- 
ployed as required for essential .missions in die 
event of a civil defense emergency. Thfese imits 
are included, as appropriate, in contingency plaiis 
for the execution of civil defense support missions. 

0 . General doctrine for the employment of U.S. 
Army forces in military support of civil defense 
is contained in FM 20-10. 

170. The Role of the CA Organization 

The basic responsibility of -the CA organization 
m the civil defuse support mission is to be 
prepared to— 

a. Assist civil authority. ' ; 

&. . Temporarily replace civil aiithoidty when 



civil control and leadership have been destroyed or 
rendered ineffective. 

171. Civil Affairs Role of Other Units in 
Civil Defense 

Where OA units are not availaible for per- 
formance of civil affairs functions during military 
support of civil defense, other military units 
must assume these duties. Such units should, in 
addition to being given basic civil affairs training, 
be provided special training in the activities 
enumerated in paragraph 172. 

172. Basic Civil Affairs Tasks 

Military support to civil authorities in civil 
defense operations must supplement and be co- 
ordinated with state and local capabilities. In this 
effort, the basic tasks discussed in AR 600-70 
include— 

а. Restoration of utilities. 

б. Emergency clearance Of debris and rubble 
from street^ highways, airports, docks, rail 
centers, and shelters. 

c. Fire protection. 

d. Rescue, evacuation, and hospitalization. 

e. Recovery and disposition of the dead. 

/. Radition, biolo^M,!, and chemical monitoring 
and decontamination. 

Movement control. 

A Maintenance of laVr and order. 

i. Issue of food, essential supplies, and materiel. 

j. Emergency provision of prepared food and 
facilities for food preparation. 

A Damage assessment. 

1. Provision of interim communications. 

173. Civil Affairs Functional Tasks 

CA staff sections, units, and .teams cap be uti- 
lized in llie, planning, supervisi^ pr perf ownance 
of anypf t)ie basic ta^ienumerat^ paragraph 
172. In addition any or all of the following addi- 
tional civil affairs ta^ may he required: « 

а. Negotiating civiL-military < agreements rto f a- 
mlhate military support plans and pponatibBSi - , 

б. Preparing area surveys, studies^ and /esti- 
mates for use in operational and logi^cal plan- 
ning. : 

u. Conducting surveys of public Mfblkiation 
and communications media and-pr^pstl^fi^’ ^ 
formation plans and ^rogratos^fj^^^^ 
plementatiou as reqtd^ 
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It; 4, 'ffii miBhi-ng technical advice, assistance, and 
Supervision in governmental, economic, and soci- 
ological functions. 

e. Supervising the distribution of relief supplies. 

/. Providing advice and assistance in public 
safety, public health and welfare matters, or su- 
X>ervi8ing such activities. 

ff. Assisting in or supervising the restoration of 
commerce and industry. 

h. Providing public works and utilities rehabili- 
tation assistance, advice, and supervision. 

i. Controlling refugee movements, to include 
provision of measures for family re-unification, 
camp administration and operations, and relocar 
tion and resettlement activities. 

j. Rwviding support to existing civil govern- 
ment or providing the nucleus and framework for 
emergency government missions to include— 

(1) Establiriiiag and operating civil affairs 
tribunals when the civil courts are unable 
or unwilling to function. 

(2) Pull performance of the tasks riiown in a 
through i above. 

(8) Re<anutment and training of civilians for 
governmental functions. 

(4) Planning and execution of the transfer of 
governmental functions back to civil au- 
thoriiy. 

174. Planning Factors 

a. Beferences — 

(1) Unclassified information on employment 

. of CB weapons— FM 8-10. 

(2) Capabilities and employment of CB 
weapons — FM 8-lOA; FM 8-lOB. 

(8) Nuclear weapons employment— FM 

101-81 ; DA Pamphlet 89-1. 

> ’ (4) Field behavior of chemical agents— TM 

'■f'W ' : 8—240. - ■ : i,i. , 

I (8) Cfhemical protective clothing policies aind 
utilization of chemical ajgente—AE 700- 

82. 

(6) Protective dothing and accessories— TM 

" 8-804. 

, (7) Training exercises and integrated train- 
mg in CBN warfare — ^PM 21-48. 
y : „(8) Individual protective njeasures during 
CBN warfar^FM 21-41. 

(9) Defense against CBN weapops—FM ai- 

Stl i;i(d0) Mass [handling of the dead— FM 10-68. 




5. Predicted impacts of h<^ile attacks at all 
levels of int^isity by — 

(1) Nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 

(2) Biological weapons. 

(3) Chemical weapons. 

(4) Conventional weapons. 

(6) Combinations of nuclear, thermonuclear, 
biological, and conventional weapons. 

(6) Overt or covw^ means of delivery. 

0 . Predicted postattack civil and military capa- 
bilities and resources to include consideration of — 

(1) Availability of suitable prepositioned 
control equipment and supplies. 

(2) Reliability of specific disease endemicity 
factors as guides to establishing priorities 
of effort for disease control, 

(3) Effectiveness of control measures in de- 
termined geographic locations and cli- 
matio conditions. 

(4) Controls required for coordinating time- 
phased recovery operations with other 
cdvil-militaiy emergent^ activities, such 
as radiological or chemical decontamina- 
tion and debris clearance. 

(8) Availability of trained and knowledge- 
able civilian or military labor. 

d. Predicted availability of CA units and civil 
affairs trained personnel. 

e. Predicted military support requirements for 
provision of emergency — 

(1) Power sources. 

(2) Communications equipment and sup- 
plies. 

(8) Operation of faoilitm In such cases 
military personnel requir^ents will 
included 

(a) Engineer specialists. 

(J) - ^i^al ^eeialists. 

(o) Civil information, p^riiologioal oper- 
ations, and public safety officers. 

■ ' (<Z) Intelligence officers. 

(«) Adtuinistrative specialists. 

(/) CBE specialists, 

/. Supporting teams of specialists required 
from other military resources would include Med- 
ical, Quartermaster, Engineer, Transportation, 
GBR, Aviation, Si^al, Militaiy Police, P^cho- 
lo^cal Operations, and Intelligence. 

175. Civil Affairs Planning 

<i. 'It is essential that the Army headquarters 
and mstaUatlons concerned' participate in fermu* 
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lation of civil defense plans and in the evaluation 
of their effectiveness during exercises. A basic re- 
quirement is civil affairs training for all military 
personnel, active and reserve, for emergency oper- 
ations in support of dvil defense. Such training 
diould be area and target oriented to insure famil- 
iarity with applicable contingen<gi' plans and po- 
tential postattack environmental conditions. In 
this connection, CA USAE units should be emr; 
ployed wherever available for the conduct of spe- 
cial area studies and surveys, as well as for other 
assistance in planning. Plans should provide for 
augmenting non-OA military xmits with CA teams 
and skills as required. Ti ' 

5. The nature, scope, and dnration-of conven- 
tional, nuclear, Ghemical, and bit^Ogical attacks 
fluence the allocation and tailoring of oiyil affairs 
units for operations in support of civil defense. 

0 . Assodated considerations include population 
dendties, level of sodal and economic develop- 
ment, political arrangements, dvil defense oapa- 
bdlities, and ctmcurrent military requirements. 
Specific existing bases of allocation such as those 
contained in tables of organization and equipment 
riiould not be relied on completely as adequate for 
emergency operations. 

d. In order to accomplish assigned missions, 
dvil affairs units may require augmentations of 
both special equipment and personnel. In this con- 
nection, the use of military personnel in a casual 
status and reserve and retired military personnel, 
as required by the needs of the situation, should 
be considered. Such personnd can provide both 
CA and non-CA units with a variety of useful 
dvil defense skills which would not otherwise be 
available. 

e. Areas of operation , may range from a devas- 

tated local community to sieveral states. Massive 
regional destruction may nec^tate use of one or 
more CA Area Headquarters support- 
ing CA and other spwalist.„t^p; 5 i 8 ,ri^ the 
needs of the situation. T^e pls^qiy:^ listed 

in chapter 3 for the taEoridg,v<^;C4. .qMts are 
applicable here. , . 

/, In all dvil affairs operations^ in su|>p^„qf 
d'^ defense, operational priorities must beij^f 
duded in plans to control the relative order, .s^d 
time-phadng by which operations will be cppr 
ducted in targ^ areas. In the event of massive 
attack there may not be sufficient CA resources to 
meet aU needs simultaneously. CA resources must 
be initially distributed, managed and used in con- 



formance with establiriied priorities based upon 
predetermined criteria for restoration of critical 
areas. Because of tiie broad scope of dvil affairs 
activities, it is particularly important that the 
dviln^ffairs^support plans reflect complete assess- 
ment^f>|>ribriiy requirements derived from area 
survey, predetermined criteria, and early damage 



necessity may require removal of all 
or'^parfriof^Mej^ force prior to completion 
, It is essential that plans of 
»ahd the civilian authorities take 
Solutions should be tested in 
exeMteM'tftttdpJtrevdsed :as appropriate. Civil affairs 
units must antidpate such requirements, including 
certain units must be with- 

dmwn ahdie^lfebdidhd only a portion of the most 
essential n^)drsQHnel! - lor mission completion. The 



degree of flexil|]S|^i^^ purpose. 

h. CA units shqtilf bq^b^cl^ in military sup- 
port plans whersv^b practicaW®; however, civil 
affairs activities are basicdly complementary to, 
rather than a substitute jfor, civilian efforts, and 
vrill be directed toward: the strengthening of the 
dvil government’s capabilities. CA units surviv- 
ing attacks and available for suppprt may repre- 
sent only a small portion of the total effort 
requnred. 



176. Coordination with Civilian Agencies 



«. 'Ih both prditta(^ and postattack phases of 
military planning add' operations in support of 
CONUS dfil defdise, oiril affairs units and staffs 
coordinate with othd Federal, State, and local 
organizations as required to fadlitate accomplish- 
ment of their support mi^on. Specific objectives 
of coordination are to provide for efficient and 
effective plans and operating procedures and to 
preserve all practicable bases for continuity of ef- 
fcwrt (see AR 500-70 and the National Plan for 
Civil Defense) . 



, 6. CQprdii^tiop yiih state and local ageades is 
: 1 _ii. J i.V !i: ©(jielons and levels 



of, dA|»v»r^ent yri 

A?:^dain^t{il objec- 
tive^ 

of effort those 

dieted* 

0 , In the preparatioft 

dvil govdmmeofl! i^ouid be 
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^SBessed, to include relationships of city, county, 
and township governmental units and the capa- 
bility for unity of effort in emergencies. Where 
metropolitan areas cross state lines, an additional 
problem exists which will necessitate coordination 
of interstate effort. 

d. Coordination with many nongovernmental 
public and private groups and organizations is 
equally necessary. Examples include public utili- 
ties companies, industrial and business organiza- 
tions, private clubs, church groups, and education- 
al institutions. 

177. Governmenf Support Operations 

a. In military support operations conducted un- 
der conditions in which the civil government is 
functioning, CA units normally are employed as 
part of a military task force tailored to provide 
the requisite assistance. While CA units assist in 
all aspects of support operations according to their 
capabilities, casualties among government officials 
and employees may necessitate emergen(^ integra- 
tion of CA teams or specialists into the civil gov- 
ernment in order to preserve vital continuity. Ex- 
amples of the types of CA teams or specialists 
which may be required include Public Health, 
Public Works and Utilities, Economic, Public 
Safety, Civil Information, Public Welfare, and 
Agriculture. Military support operations should 
be accomplished in a manner permitting the full 
utilization of the remaining civil defense and other 
civilian organizations. 

&. Only in those circumstances in which the civil 
authority has been destroyed or rendered incapable 
of further operation does the militai^ assume com- 
plete control. In these situations, the militaiy re- 
mains in authority and the status of martial law 
exists only until the civil authority is again able 
to assume its sovereignty. All available CA unite 
and specialists, active Army, reserve component, 
^and retired may be needed. Where such units and 
specialized personnel are not available in adequate 
numbers, consideration should be given to aug- 
menting the civil affairs activities of non-CA unite 
with such CA personnel as are available.* Opera- 
tions must be conducted in such manner as to pre- 
serve the continuity of the Civil Defense Program 
if pc^ible, and facilitate reestablishment of civil 
govemment at the earliest possible date. 

<?. In every situation, transition operations are 
of special interest. Once cavil functions are as- 
sume4 by military persoimel, it becomes neces- 



sary to provide for replacement of the military 
by civilians. Eetum to civil control should be ac- 
complished activity by activity and function by 
function in order to assure continuity of operation, 
to provide for needed interfunctional coordination 
during transition, and to release military personnel 
for other assignment in the minimum possible 
time. 

d. In certain cases of military necessity, the Sec- 
retary of Defense may declare specific geogra- 
phical areas as “Military Areas.” In such areas, 
civil governments will accord precedence to mili- 
tary requirements and will conduct civil defense 
in a manner which does not impede the execution 
of the military mission. Military forces in these 
“Military Areas” will not exercise jurisdiction over 
civil government, the populace, or resources ex- 
cept as required for accomplishing the military 
mission. CA staff sections, units, and teams should 
be used to conduct essential liaison for this purpose 
with civilian agencies. 

e. During military support operations within 
the boundaries of a single state, CA units nor- 
mally would function as part of the military task 
force made available to the federalized state mili- 
tary headquarters. Exceptions may occur in a ^e- 
cific local situation in which a civil affairs \mit 
constitutes the entire military capability com- 
mitted. 

/. Under some circumstances, the exercise of 
military control may become high complicated 
because of large areas involved, existing political 
boundaries, or similar reasons. In these situations, 
it may become desirable to centralize military con- 
trol under some equivalent of a civil affairs com- 
mand. This command would control operations 
through state headquarters which are still opeira- 
tional, or through CA unite or othm* military unite 
in the area as required. This would free CONUS 
Army commanders and CONARC from operating 
details which might impede performance of other 
missions. Where practicable, the civil affairs com- 
mand should be collocated with a Civil Defense 
Regional Headquarters. 

g. Where CA staffs, units, and individual 
specialists are available they will be especially 
valuable in organizing and supervising po^ttack 
control measures. A typical metropolitan area will 
have limited numbers of technical specialists and 
trained labor in its regularly employed govern- 
ment work force. Augmentation by military spe- 
malists and labor may be required during emer- 
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gencies for operations and for replacement of 
casualties among key personnel. 

h. OA CSvil Information teams may assist, or 
if required, replace lost state or local civil defense 
public information personnel. Basically, civil in- 
formation under postattack circumstances is con- 
cerned with informing the public, through exist- 
ing or improvised media, concerning their role in 
emergency operations. The objective of civil in- 
formation activities is to aid the military com- 
mander in accomplishing his mission by gaming 
the support of the people and by stimulating co- 
operation in carrying out actions essential to pro- 
tection of life and property and to expeditious 
recovery from the eflPeots of the attack. Types of 
information disseminated to the public may con- 
sist of civil defense instructions, technical advice, 
or official reports concerning the status of recovery 
operations. Ijoformation released to the public 
should conform to established security policies and 
procedures set forth in Army regulations. Policies 
and procedures ^ould be coordinated with the 
command intelligence officer. To minimize actual 
or potential panic, it is essential that news vacuums 
be avoided, as well as the spread of subversive or 
spontaneous rumors. Contents of releases must be 
accurate and factual. Where available media are 
limited, only information essential to keep the 
public informed should be released. 

178. Refugee Operations 

a. Where states or localities have received suffi- 
cient warning time to conduct selective evacua- 
tions prior to attacks, CA units or functional teams 
may be used to assist in the operation of existing 
refugee camps or to supervise the establiitiunent 
of additional camps* Under Sdme emergency con- 
ditions, GA refugee operations;maytinyoive4argei- 
scale collection, trahsportatidi^y 'adr^isttatidn, 
logistical support, and tesettienientrf 
Where circumstances require, refugeesi shoMdi^be 
assembled at collection points where they can be 
registered, and provided emergency first aid, ra- 
tions, and clothing as needed. Those requiring 
furtiier medical care should be hospitalized if pos- 
sible. Uninjured men should be assigned to gen- 
eral labor pools, except where professional or tech- 
nical skills are noted. These individuals can be 
used in their basic or a closely related skill. Single 
women should be assigned to assist in messing fa- 
cilities, emergency hospitals, administrative tasks, 
or dnular activities. Young children, their 



mothers, expectant mothersj>i 
firm should be moved by the 
means to refugee camps located oi 
area. 







h. Current civil defense policy eih]^hhffi^ 
shelter, rather than evacuation, as the actioA Up be 
taken by the U.S. public immediately prior to an 
attack. This is based on increased weapons yieldd, 
decreased warning times, and the difficulties of 
controlling large-scale movements of civilians. 
Maximum use of shelter will also aid in reducing 
panic. It will also be beneficial under conditions 
of chemic^ and bioligical attacks, as civilians have 
only minimal protection capabilities such as pro- 
tective masks, air filtering equipment, and medical 
assistance. Therefore, official orders to move large 
groups of civilians normally will be given only in 
those situations where weapons effects exceed the 
shelter protection capabilities, or in the postattack 
period to remove nonessential civilians to areas 
which are better able to provide requisite facilities, 
or are in less danger of further attack. Where 
destinations are not designated in civil defense 
plans, they must be considered in contingency plans 
developed by the military for emergency support 
operations. Duration of stay at such destinations 
must also be taken into account. 

0 . Movement under emergency conditions may 
take place whether ordered or not. Preattack and 
postattack control may present serious problems 
beyond the capabilities of the civil authorities. 
Military support plans must anticipate this prob- 
lem and provide for it by assigning specific tasks 
to appropriate military units. While such tasks 
normally will be performed in cooperation with 
civil authorities, under some circumstances the 
milita^ forces may have to exercise complete con- 
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area. It is essential that these military personnel, 
particularly CA specialists, be thoroughly familiar 
with emergency procedures and systems, especially 
those standardized in the national civil defense 
program. Under such conditions, normal military 
techniques and procedures may not be completely 
applicable and could generate unnecessary and 
dangerous confusion. Accordingly, in addition to 
any other required training, eivU affairs personnel, 
or other military personnel who may perform sim- 
ilar emergency duties, should receive special in- 
struction in the areas mentioned in 6 below. 

h. Training of CA or non-OA units for opera- 
tions in support of CONUS civil defense must be 
consistent with* the operational requiremente of 
appropriate contingency plans and the training di- 
rectives of higher authority. The scope of mini- 
mum essential training should include-^ 

(1) Effects of mass destruction weapons. 

(2) CBR defense. 

(3) Preattack planning, including prepara- 
tion of area studies. . 



(4) Postattack recovery measures. 

(6) Civil defense program management, in- 
cluding — 

(a) Policy formulation. 

(5) Organizing and staflhig for civil de- 
fense operations. 

(<?) Operation of Emergency Operations 
Centers (EOC). 

{d) Acquisition of intelligence. 

(e) Civil information. 

(/) Management of emergency resources. 

(g) Shelter and shelter system manage- 
ment. 

(A) Damage assessment. 

(i) The preparing and conduct of readi- 
ness exercises. 

(j) Liaison and coordination requirements 
and procedures, 

(^) Administration. 

(?) Cqinmunications. 

(w) Transportation. 

(«.) Handlmg refugees and evacuees. 




CHAPTER 12 

POST COMBAT SUPPORT OF ALLIES 

Section I. INTRODUCTION 



1 80. General 

a. When the territory of a friendly country has 
been ravaged by war, has been exploited eco- 
nomically beyond a point where self recovery can 
be expected, or has been so suppressed politically 
that its citizens lack the ess^tial fundamentals of 
self government, the United States may assume re- 
sponsibility for supporting that country. The as- 
sumption may be one of total responsibility or it 
may be shared with other nations. Support may 
be direct, or through an international body such 
as the Organization of American States or the 
United Nations. 

h. The U.S. Army is charged with being pre- 
pared for service as may be required to support the 
U.S. national interest. Although the role of sup- 
port of allies is not always assigned to the Army, 
or to other military services, responsibility fo? pre- 
paredness for su<^ duty continues. This involves 
planning, training of peraonnel, structuring of 
imits, and possible prestookage of supplies. 

0 . The recipient of thm support may be a tradi- 
tional ally or a state that has only recently become 
associated with the United States. It may be lo- 
cated anywhere in the world and be at any stage 
of economic or cultural evolution. There should 
be an agreement between the United States and 
the ally to define relationships between U.S. forces 
and the local population, and induding such mat- 
ters as the authority and conditions under which 
U.S. forces may be employed in the area, the fa- 
cilities and services which each country may pro- 
vide to the other, and the degree of authority which 
the military commander may assume regarding 
normal functions of civil government. See FM 
41-5 and chapter 1 for discussion of civil affairs 
agreements. 



181. Relationships 

a. Contacts with indigenous citizens, officials, 
and unofficial leaders are an essential part of these 
support operations. Number, frequen<gi', and char- 
acter of such contacts vary widely and merely mak- 
ing contact does not alone guarantee success. Fail- 
ure to establish appropriate contact does, however, 
assure failure of mission. These contacts must be- 
come working collaboraticms. Individuals in the 
U.S. Army and individuals in the indigenous 
military and dvdian environment must think of 
themsrives as working partners in an interrelated 
process, each knowing the contribution he riiould 
make and the contribution expected of the other, 
and neither impinging on re^onsibilities of the 
other. 

5. Since the Department of State is charged 
with primary responsibility for foreign imlio^, 
major commands may have political advisors 
(POLADS), who represent the Department of 
State, especially if no ambassador is accredited 
to the country. Department of State counsel is of 
great importance in routine matters as well as in 
the crucial policy decisions made by military com- 
manders. The role of the PODAD in such missions 
is of greater operational signifi.cance than it would 
be under combat conditions, since this type of mis- 
sion is basically political. 

0 . U.S., international, or third country civilian 
orgamzations will probably be active in the coun- 
try. These agencies may be public or private. The 
host country will have granted authorizations, 
which normally specify their areas of interest. The 
projects of these international bodies should, and 
oftm do, complement U.S. sponsored programs. 
Altiiough their resources are often from U.S. ori- 
gins, the Army has Utile or no authority over their 
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activities while they act within their agreements 
with local authorities. U^S. Army personnd must 
cooperate witibi, and gain cooperation from, their 
representatives. 

d. If military units of another foreign country 
are operational in the same area, their status^ mis- 

Section II. 

182. Initial Planning 

a. Operations are governed by national level de- 
cisions. Directives must be communicated as soon 
as published to all advisor, program, and project 
personnel. Usually implementing instructions by 
intermediate headquarters are needed for applica- 
tion of policy in specific situations. Under no cir- 
cumstance tiiould such instructions replace or de- 
lay distribution of policy guidance publications. 

&. If encouraging change is jiart of the U.S. ob- 
jective, the feelings of local people must be judged 
carefully and recommended changes be presented 
as advantageous and consistent with local social 
evolution. It is futile to attempt to make basic so- 
cial changes quickly. Forms of government, oc- 
cupational methods, marketing customs, family 
and tribal controls, and religious standards are 
some of the many fields in which people may be 
reluctant to deviate from established practices. To 
be worthwhile, a reform effort must be one that 
win last. Shortrrauge projects must fit into long- 
range, programs and longTrange programs must 
not ignore the. present or the near future.; 

183. Person ner Qua liflcafions 

Personnel for such q^eratiops must be con^petent 
soldiers, qualified in the skills in , which they are 
to specialize, and temperamentally equipped to 

Section III. 

185. Civil Affairs Aspects of the Operation 

For the U.S. Army, a commitment to this type 
operation is a commitment to what is primarily a 
civil affairs mission. The priority . dvji affairs 
activity normally is the suppprt of .the fun^ctions 
Off government. Other major civil affairs jwtiriti^ 
which may be involved in support of the priority 
activity will usually include — 

a. Participatioh in populaOe and resources 
control. 

5. Participation in military civic action. 

(7. Community rriations. 



siou, and responsibilities should be clearly explrin- 
ed in appropriate directives disseminated to U.S. 
Army personnel. All military units usually will be 
part of a combined command that includes U.S. 
forces, but each national force may have assigned 
functions or geographical areas. 

PLANS 

work effectively with people of other nationalities. 
People in this assignment must have, or be wiUmg 
to acquire, some knowledge of at least one language 
used by the people in the area of operations. Oram- 
matical excellence and fluency are desirable al- 
though not necessary. Some knowledge is essmtial, 
if only to be able to communicate intelligently 
through an interpreter. 

184. Background Influences 

Politgr directives should state clearly what ends 
are to be attained. However, local conditions, many 
of which are not subject to U.S. influence, deter- 
mine choice of methods. Among these factors are — 

a. Effects of hostile military occupation. 

b. Political, legal, and social heritage. 

0 . Population composition and attitudes. 

d. Current development status of the economy. 

e. War damage. 

CA staff sections of headquarters of U.S. Army 
units committed to such a prt^araj and com- 
manders of CA units must tahe all of these back- 
ground influences into account in ipaking their CA 
estimates of the rituatibni (Seb FM 101-5 and 
app' E.') While there is usually no hostile force 
ulr^olved, the other fsictors which must be consid- 
ered for estimates and plans are all equally appli- 
cable to this mission. 

OPERATIONS 

d. Military support of civU defense. 

e. Consolidation of psychological operations. 

1 8<6. Priority Activity 

a. Support of the host country government ds 
the fundamental activity, for unless this govmn- 
ment ean be made viable and exercise its authoril^ 
effectively tiiroughout the national territoiy^f little 
will have been gained in the long run,- AllKOther 
activities are pointed toward support of this,m!ajor 
activity. The U;S. effort wffl inriudcwpi^iiiatidn 
with host country agencies at^dll Iis^a4inth€s\plAa» 




niog and execution of all parts of the program, 
and demonsteation to the people of the respect in 
which that government is held by the representa- 
tives of the United States. 

Jv Actual assistance in public administration 
may be desired, particularly.in developing nations 
or in nations which have been so badly damaged 
that they must reconstitute an administration util- 
izing rdatively untrained or inraperienced per- 
sonnel. The problem probably will be acute at 
intermediate and local levels. In this situation CA 
Public Administration and all the other func- 
tional teams can be used to provide operational 
support and formal or on-the-job training for host 
country personnel. These teams may actually per- 
form governmental functions on a temporary basis 
in the immediate postconflict period. 

c. Examples of such assistance by functional 
teams could include — 

(1) Public Finance Team — ^Drafting of local 
budgetary procedures and assistance in 
drafting a basic budget. 

(2) Public Welfare Team— Assistance in the 
creation or reconstitution of institutions 
such as orphanages and old people’s 
homes. 

(3) Public Education Team— Demonsbntion 
of teaching techniques aJt aU school levels 
and introduction of audiovisual means 
for adult education programs for illit- 
erates. 

187. Other CA Activities 

a. In war ravaged countries, and in many devel- 
oping nations, people have become accustomed to 
the use (or misuse) of resources without r^;ard 
for the common welfare. In any event, such nations 
are apt to experience a prolonged period of severe 
shortages of items necessary for the proper crea- 
tion or reconstitution of an economy. Shortages 
may moke laborers unwilling to work, or unwilling 
to do the kinds of tasks which are required. These 
(MMiditions, and others which might include a 
flourishing black market, may necessitate a pop- 
ulace and Tesources control program. While the 
nation may not at the time be f axjed with an insur- 
gency, the allocation and control problems will be 
very similar to those of a nation engaged in inter- 
nal defense operations. Techniques as described 
in chapter 6, may be used to remedy the situation. 
U.S. CA personnel, and other military personnel 
acting under CA staff guidance and sup^wision, 



may be used to plan, advise, train, and assist in a 
populace and resources control program. They are 
most likely to be required in the detailed plaaxnong 
phase ; and here the Public Safety, Tribunals, and 
all of the Economics functions teams will have a 
part to play. Preferably U.S. military personnel 
should not be used in the actual enforcement proc- 
esses as this would give the operation the appear- 
ance of a foreign occupation and might well do 
more harm than good. Accordingly, a decision to 
use U.S. units for such purpose should be made 
only by the senior U.S. commander in the country. 

6. All of the environmental improvement meas- 
ures which a host country may undertake (ch 5) 
and the military civic action outlined for U.S. and 
ho^ country forces (ch 6 and 7) will be applicable 
in the postocanbat situation. A major conlxibution 
of U.S. forces will be the stimulation, training, 
and equipping of host country military and para- 
military forces to undertake military civic action 
projects which fit the overall program and which 
complement the work of other agencies. U.S. units 
will normally also participate in military civic 
actions directly, but should present thran as having 
been planned and accomplished under the aegis 
of the appropriate host country governmental 
agency. 

0 . U.S. units will place emphasis upon their 
community relations (ch 2) and train and advise 
host country military forces to do likewise. U.S. 
Army community relations activities, if they are 
to succeed iu t^r purpose, should be clearly 
labeled as activities of U.S. military forces. While 
some community relations projects may resemble 
military civic action, the primary distinction is 
that military civic action is intended to help the 
host country in its nationbuilding pregram, while 
community relations are matters directly between 
the U.S. forces and the general populace. 

d. Military support of civil defense will play 
a smaller but important part iu the overall effort 
even if there is no threat of further armed conflict. 
The same or similar organizational techniques and 
programs are useful to prepare for and to meet 
natural disaster situations which may arise. The 
host country military forces diould be encouraged 
to assist the civilian, populace in organizing and 
preparing for disaster Mtnations and for provid- 
ing prompt relief, rescue, and rehabilitation work 
if disaster should strike. Here, too, U.S. forces 
should partimpate ancl may do in. tim name 
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of the United States as well as providing support 
to host country efforts (ch 9 and 11) . 

e. Consolidation psychological operations are 
essential to build or restore a sense of nationhood 
and responsible citizenship, particularly where the 
populace is war weary. P^chological operations 
are a vital instrument in ejsplaining the need for 
programs which may be unpopular, such as popu- 
lace and resources control, and for the hard work 
and sacrifices required from the people to improve 
the environment. These operations should not gloss 
over difficulties and errors, but present the prob- 
lems and the solutions proposed and instituted by 
local government in the most favorable light pos- 
dble, consistent with the facts of the case. CA civil 
information personn^ diould provide overall 
policy direction and train and assist host country 
governmental agencies and information media in 
tihe accomplishment of this program. As in inter- 
nal defense, no other civil affairs major activity 
can he performed with optimum results witiiout 



appropriate and effective civil information and 
psychological operations support. 

188. Transition to Civil Authority 

The object of these operations is to provide for 
termination of military re^onsibility and trans- 
fer of all functions to host country civil authority, 
or to civilian agencies of the U.S. Government, or 
international bodies. This may involve a fairfy 
short period or these operations may extend for 
years. In any event, planning for termination of 
U.S. Army operations and for smooth turnover 
of functions to civilian agencies must be an in- 
tegrsd part of every phase of the operation. Turn- 
over will be expedited and ea)sed if those who are 
to assume responsibility can be encouraged to come 
in while U.S. Army personnel are still on the job, 
observe the operation, and gradually assume the 
mission. This will provide maximum continuity 
and minimum disruption for the people who are 
affected by the particular operation. 





CHAPTER 13 

MILITARY GOVERNMENT 

Section I. INTRODUCTION 



189. The Nature of Military Government 

«. Military goyemment is the form of adminis- 
tration by which an occupying power exercises 
executive, legislative, and judicial authority over 
occupied territory. It is established and main- 
tained for governing — 

(1) Occupied enemy territory. 

(2) Domestic territory recovered from rebels 
treated as belligerents. 

(3) Allied or other territory recovered from 
an enemy (including neutral territory and 
and areas unlawfully incorporated by the 
enemy into its own territory) imless or 
until these territories are the subject of 
a civil affairs agreement. 

&. The authority of the occupant is supreme 
over the occupied territory and population. Within 
limits of international law, the occupant may exer- 
cise the functions of government itself aiid exclude 
the local authorities. The intensity and extent of 
controls will vary with circumstances and policy. 
Performance of some governmental functions by 
authorities of the previous government is not in- 
consistent with a military occupation, so long as 
the power and purpose to exercise supreme aiuthor- 
ity in the territory are maintained by the occupant. 
In other words, the conclusion of an agreement 
between the occupant and the previous civil gov- 
ernment concerning the authority to be exercised 
by each does not necessarily bring military govern- 
ment of the area to an end, 

0 . Military government depends on skills and 
training not customarily expected to be part of 
the attributes of military officers. The problems 
involved are not the same kind of military prob- 
lems encoimtered in the strategy of a campaign 
or in the tactics of a battle. Neve:^eless, it is quite 
dearly a military responsibility in the sdise that 
once a commander has occupied territory he must 



ass um e the obligation for the government of the 
civil population. In at least the first phase of his 
occupation, he will carry out his obligations with 
soldiers. But their duties will not be those of war; 
they win be administrative in nature and political 
and economic in character. Only the authority will 
be military. 

d. This does not mean that military govern- 
ment is exercised without legal responsibility. A 
commander acting as a military governor, or his 
deputy delegated to act as governor is granted 
sweeping powers but a;t the same time is closely 
bound both by international law and the law of 
his own country. This requires him to have at his 
disposal expert legal counsel and advice. Under 
the laws of war, a commander may suspend or 
alter national laws for demonstrable cause, but his 
powers over property in enemy territory have 
been carefully circumscribed. 

190. Basic Principles 

There are five bade principles which are ap- 
plicable to the establishment of military govern- 
ment in the postcombat period. 

a. International law requires the occupant, so 
far as he is able, to maintain an orderly govern- 
ment in the occupied territory. 

&. Ho nation may expect to gain a lasting vic- 
tory from modem warfare without taking into 
aocoimt the future activiti^ and orientation of the 
enemy civil government and population. 

<?. An organization must be planned; it cannot 
be improvised. 

d. To be effective, military government must 
act as both the instrument and, in the absence of 
adequate guidance, the creator of foreign policy. 

e. Military government is not a permanent re- 
gime, and from the outset plans must be made for 
the transfer of power to civil authority. 
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191 . Rationale for the Creation of a Military 
Government 

Since Army forces have the miique capability 
of providing control of the enemy’s land areas and 
the population therein, and enforcing surrender 
terms after victory has been assured, the imple- 
mentation of the military government portions of 
the national plan for occupied territory is nor- 
mally an Army responsibility. The Army, in ef- 
fect, k required to replace civil authority in terri- 
tory it has conquered or occupied, with military 
rule until civil authority is either restored by 
treaty or inaugurated with U.S. consent. 

192. The Responsibility and Authority of the 
Military Governor 

The military governor is the military com- 
mander or other designated person who, in an 
occupied territory, exercises supreme authority 
over the civil population subject to the laws and 
usages of war and to any dirkstive received from 
his government or from his superior. 

193. Occupied Territory 

Occupied territory is territory under the au- 
thority and effective control of a belligerent armed 
force. Territory is considered occupied by the 
United States when U-S. forces have taken firm 
possession of such territory for the purpose of 
holding it. The number of troops necessary to 
maintain the authority of the occupant will de- 
pend oh the density of the population, its degree 
of subservience to the occupant, the nature of the 
terrain, and similar considerations. It is not neces- 
sary that troops be physically present in all quar- 
ters of the occupied twritory ; it is sufficient that 
the occupying forces can, within a reasonable time, 
send detachments of troops to make the occupant’s 
authority felt within any district. However, a mere 
procl^ation that certain areas are occupied (a 
so-called “paper-occupation”) is not sufficient to 
establish occupation. Similarly, the occupant may 
need to assume only a minimum of military gov- 
ernment functions if the local government is effec- 
tive and not hostile to the occupant. 

194. Limitations Imposed by International 
Low and Agreement 

a. General Primiples, The general principles of 
customary international law and applicable inter- 
national agreements will be faithfully observed in 



the conduct of military government (FM 27-10) . 
The most important treaty provisions on the con- 
duct of belligerent occupation are to be found in 
The Hague Regulations Respecting the Law and 
Customs of War on Land of 1907 and the Geneva 
Convention Relative to the Protection of Civilian 
Persons in Time of War of 1949 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Geneva Civilian Convention of 
1949). It is particularly important that CA per- 
sonnel have a thorough understanding of this lat- 
ter agreement since it is one of the primary legal 
sources governing the conduct of relations with 
the populations of belligerent and occupied 
territories. 

h. Respect for Ecmting Law. The occupant 
must respect the existing law “unless absolutely 
prevented” from doing so (Art 43, The Hague 
Regulations of 1907). Penal laws may be repealed 
or suspended only in oases where they constitute a 
threat to the occupant’s security or an obstacle to 
the application of the Geneva Civilian Convention 
of 1949 (Art 64) ; e.g., those penal laws which are 
in conflict with the humanitarian principles of the 
convention. The extent to which laws are to be 
suspended or abrogated by the United States in 
occupied territory is a matter to be determined at 
governmental level and will be prescribed in di- 
rectives to the senior U.S. commander. Detailed 
doctrine on the limitations imposed by interna- 
tional law on the administration of punitive jus- 
tice in occupied territory is contained in para- 
graphs 211 through 214. 

0 , Treatment of Population. 

(1) Under the Geneva Civilian Convention 
of 1949, fair, just, and reasonable treat- 
ment of inhabitants of occupied areas is 
required. It is an essential basis of mili- 
tary policy, if political-military -economic 
objectives are to be achieved and the oc- 
cupation is to be successful, that the in- 
habitants do not become either future 
enemies or permanent liabilities. Further, 
just treatment encourages the support 
and cooperation of the inhabitants and 
thereby reduces the effort of the occupant. 
This policy does not prohibit necessary 
punitive and disciplinary measures essen- 
tial to good order but does forbid recourse 
to capricious or unnecessarily hs.r^ 
treataient. 

(2) The term “protected persons” may be 
generally defined as nationals of a Party 
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to tihe Geneva Civilian Convention of 
1949 who, at a given moment and in any 
manner whatsoever, find themselves in 
the hands of a party to a conflict or oc- 
cupying power of which they are not 
nationals (Art 4, Geneva Civilian Con- 
vention of 1949). No protected person 
may be punished for an offense he or she 
has not personally committed. Collective 
penalties and all measures of intimida- 
tion or terrorism are prohibited. Rllage 
is prohibited. Reprisals against protected 
persons and their property are prohib- 
ited. The taking of hostage is prohibited. 

(8) The importance of the recognition of hu- 
man rights such as respect for personal 
and property rights, the sanctity of mar- 
riage, the inviolability of the home, and 
freedom of religious worship cannot be 
overemphasized. 

d. Protection of Oidtwrcd Property. 

(1) Cultural property is defined as any prop- 
erty of great importance to the cultural 
heritage of a people, such as monuments 
of architecture, art or history; archae- 
ological sites; buildings which are of 
historical or artistic interest; works of 
art, manuscripts, books, and other ob- 
jects of artistic, historical or archaeologi- 
cal interest; scientific collections and 
important collections of books or ar- 
chives; or reproductions of the property 

Section II. 

195. Planning Factors 

a. The status of the nation to be governed is 
one of the factors that has to be taken into consid- 
eration. Is it a highly sophisticated, industrialized, 
and modern complex? Is it primarily an agricul- 
tural sodety? Is it an underdeveloped area? Dif- 
ferent nximltors of men with different kinds of skills 
will be called for depending on the answers to sudi 
questions. 

The fflze of the population to be governed is 
another factmr. 

0 . The objectives of an occupying power with 
regard to the state of the local economy have a 
bearing. Is the economy to be maintained or is it 
to be placed on a higher levd? 

d. Fewer occupation personnel are required if 
the people of the area are given the responsildlity 



defined above. Buildings used for cultmral 
or rdigious purposes are included in the 
definition of cultural property. 

(2) Armed forces are bound to refrain from 
any use of cultural property and its im- 
mediate surroundings for purposes which 
are likdy to expose it to destruction or 
damage, and to refrain from any act of 
hostility directed against such property. 
These obligations may be waived only 
in cases where military necessity impera- 
tively requires su<h a waiver. Armed 
forces must also undertake to prohibit, 
prevent, and if necessary, put a stop to 
any form of theft, pillage, or misappro- 
priation of, and any acts of vandalism di- 
rected against cultural property and 
religious edifices (FM 27-10) . 

«. P'ubUoatAon of BegidoHons. Article 06 of the 
Geneva Civilian Convention of 1949 provides — 

The penal provisions enacted by the Occupying 
Power shall not come into force before they have 
been ptdtUshed and brought to the knowledge of 
the InhaMtants In. their own language, ^e effect 
of these penal proTlMons shall not be retroactive. 

Accordingly, proclamations, ordinances, orders, 
and instructions intended to be binding upon the 
inhabitants will be published in written form, both 
in English and in the language(s) of the in- 
habitants and dated. All such regulations ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants are given the widest 
feasible publicity within their area of application, 

PLANNING 

for local government with the occupying power 
maintaining directive and controlling jurisdiction 
to insure that the authority of the occupation is 
complied with. 

196. Armistice Planning 

Hostilities are often terminated by tiie conclu- 
sion of an armistice. Although armistice agree- 
ments normally are signed by military officers, 
thtir political importance is such that the 
Department of State and other nonmilitary de- 
partments of the U.S. Government have a signifi- 
cant interest in their terms. When an occupation 
is to follow an armistice, the agreement will 
contain provisions as to the powers of the occupant 
and the obligations^of the government submitting. 
It is important that these provisions be chosen 
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with foresight and drafted with skill, and that 
consideration be given to economic and political 
matters as well as those which are of a strictly 
military character. Inadvertence may result in 
hindering the occupation authorities; ambiguity 
may embarrass them ; needless severity may pro- 
duce a reaction against the government that dic- 
tated the terms. 

197. Planning. Procedures 

a. Since detailed prior planning is essential at 
all echelons of command within the area of oper- 
ations, the area or senior U.S. commander must 
provide an overall civil affairs plan for the guid- 
ance of his subordinate commanders in order to 
prescribe the objectives of civil affairs operations 
and insure continuity of polici^ and uniformity 
of their application. 

h. The military force serves primarily as an 
instrument of national policy in the attainment of 
political objectives. Accordingly, the area or 
senior U.S. commander insures that primary at- 
tention is given in the preparation of his plan to 
the political-military-economic objectives received 
from the appropriate Department of Defense au- 
thority and to limitations which may be imposed 
by the rules of customary international law, or 
terms of treaties or agreements. Consideration is 
given to the mission of the command ; policy guid- 
ance received from higher authority on political, 
economic, and sociological matters; and the de- 
gree of control or influence to be exerted over local 
agencies of government. A detailed prior study 
must be made of area intelligence to include geo- 
graphical and economic features ; the density and 
composition of the population; forms and levels 
of government ; and attitudes, customs and tra- 
ditions of the people. Information on sources of 
area intelligence is contained in chapter 4. 

0 . The overall area civil affairs plan prescribes 
the objectives of operations, specifies the depth and 
extent of the area to be covered by projected opera- 
tions, provides information on the anticipated 
phasing of the operation, furnishes guidance on 
the delegation of civil affairs authority to the com- 
manders of major tactical and administrative com- 
mands, establishes the CA organization and re- 
quirements for uhits, and includes direction on the 
deployment of command and area support units. 
The overall plan furnishes general instructions on 
the conduct of relationships with national or local 
civilian authorities and Hie degree of control, in- 



fluence, or supervision to be utilized. Policies are 
set forth pertaining to the conduct of the various 
CA functional specialties and the levels of govern- 
ment at which they will be conducted. Guidance is 
also included on the extent of procurement of local 
supplies, equipment, real estate and services for 
military use; the furnishing of civilian relief; eco- 
nomic and military aid from U.S. resources; off- 
shore procurement; and on other matters essential 
to the conduct of civil affairs operations. When 
projected operations are to extend into the territory 
of two or more nations, variations of objectives and 
policies with respect to each nation necessitate clear 
differentiation in plans. Planning for the deploy- 
ment of imits should stress simplicity and flexi- 
bility so that unforeseen requirements can be met 
readily with m i nim u m disruption of the planned 
organization. 

198. Planning for the Transfer of Authority 

а. Military government authority should be 
transferred to a U.S. or allied civilian authority 
when the political situation allows. This may occur 
shortly, or many years, after the termination of 
hostilities. Planning for this transfer should actu- 
ally begin prior to the start of military government 
operations and should be continuous. Normally 
some considerable period of advance warning will 
be ^ven prior to the date of actual transfer, but 
this may not provide sufficient time for planning 
for the turn-over to civil authority. 

б. Preferably, the civilian officials who are to 
take over from the military government should 
come in well in advance of the take-over date and 
gradually be integrated into the control structure 
to provide for continuity of policy and effective- 
ness of operations. 

<j. This planning should be accomplished jointly, 
at least in the latter phases, by the military 
governor’s staff and the incoming civilian agency. 

199. Chain of Command 

A civil affairs chain of command is used in areas 
where subordinate tactical and administrative com^ 
manders are not authorized to conduct military 
government operations.. In such a situation the 
senior U‘S. commander controls operations 
through a unit, or staff section, which supervises 
and directs the activities of the CA units yithin 
its area of concern. It is normally desirable tha^ 
milit^;.ry government operations be centralized in 
the CA organization when the military situation 



is no longer critical, and prior to the transfer of 
the operation to a civil agency of government. The 
factor determining the type of command channel 
employed is the tactical or occupational nature of 
the military mission. The CA chain of command 
provides the desirable uniformity and continuity 
of operations not always possible wheri military 
government is directed by a number of subordinate 
tactical or administrative commanders. Close com- 
mand^^and staff liaison between the commanders 
of CA units and commanders of tactical or ad- 
ministrative units should be maintained when the 
C A chain of command is employed in order to pro- 
duce coordinated action. The employment of the 
CA chain of command does not deprive tactical 
and administrative commanders of their organic 
CA staff sections, nor does it relieve them of ob- 
ligations imposed by treaties, agreements or cus- 
tomary international law to insure that humani- 
tarian or other principles are observed by their 
troops. 

200. Allied Military Government Organiza- 
tion 

a. If the U.S. forces which are operating in con- 
junction with troops of other countries occupy 
enemy territory, tiie military government of the 
area concerned may become an international re- 
sponsibility. In an international command, mili- 
tary government planning and supervision may be 
carried out through an integrated military govern- 
ment staff. Integration of personnel may be 



accomplished at all command levels but should not 
extend to the command of CA units of one nation 
by officers of another. 

h. Directives covering broad aims and policies 
for the initiation or conduct of military govern- 
ment operations by a combined or allied command 
are promulgated preferably by a higher inter- 
national policy-forming body such as the United 
Nations, or the Organization of American States. 
If such an organization is not in existence or if 
international representation is not to be supplied 
at the headquarters of a combined or allied com- 
mand, an advisory or consultative body may be 
established for the purpose of furnishing policy 
guidance and effecting coordination with the gov- 
ernments concerned. The composition of this IMy 
is not limited to representatives of allied nations 
responsible for the conduct of the operation; it 
may include representatives of other nations not 
participating in, but concerned with, the opera- 
tion. 

0 . The division of occupied territory into zones to 
be administered by separate states is to be avoided. 
Disparity in policy and practice is inevitable in 
zonal administrations. The resulting lack of uni- 
formity will be severely damaging to the success of 
the occupation. Zonal boundaries tend to harden 
into international boundaries, and establishment 
of zones may eventually lead to the dismember- 
mmt of an occupied country. Occupied countries 
thus divided into zones eventually may become 
international sore spots. 



Section III. CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS 



201. General 

a. Military government operations are circum- 
scribed by both legal and policy considerations. 
They ate directed towards the control of the 
government, the economy, and the populace of the 
area. For that control to be ultimately effective it 
must be based upon standards of conduct which 
impress upon the populace the fairness, decency, 
and justice of the occupant. 

&. The occupying force cannot expect the pop- 
ulace to act in the desired manner unless that 
populace is properly informed. The populace is 
officially informed of the lawful orders of the oc- 
cupying force by the publication of regulatory 
matter. Mere compliance with the legal require- 
ments for the dissemination of this regulatory 
matter is insufficient in most cases ; and it is a func- 



tion of CA civil information activities, assisted by 
consolidation psychological operations, to actually 
spread the orders and directives effectively to the 
people. (See FM S3-1 and FM 33-5 for doctrine 
and techniques pertaining to consolidation psy- 
chological operations.) 

<?. Military government operations call for the 
utilization off all the varied skills available in CA 
units, since those operations cover the gamut of 
the activities of a society. The organization, capa- 
bilities, and functions of CA unite and tiie func- 
tional teams available in the CA organizational 
structure are described in chapter 3 and in ap- 
pendixes B and C. 

d. Controls are established at those levels of 
government where the conduct of governmental 
activities can be direct^ or supervised with the 
greatest efficiency, unifonnity, and (xmsistency 
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witlx eBtablished policies. CedAin functional spe- 
daltieS) sudi as public conununications and public 
finance, normally are most effectively controlled 
or supervised at a high level of government; but 
other functional specialities, such as public health 
and public welfare, are best controlled or super- 
vised at each level of government. In any case, tiie 
military government oiganization ^ould parallel 
the structure of indigenous government at each 
control level. 

e. Military government operations require re- 
sourcesfulness and adaptability in c(^ing with the 
variety of situations that may be encountered. Ef- 
ficiency of operations depends upon the establi^- 
ment and maintenance of consistent policies. Con- 
sistency is attained, however, not by rigid patterns 
of operations, but by rigorous analysis followed by 
discriminating response to the essential elements 
of each dtuation. 

/. The commander of the area of operations or 
senior U.S. commander insures that subardinate 
commanders can implement the military govern- 
ment portions of the operations plan by insuring 
that qualified personnel are provided fo* the CA 
staffs of subordinate commands, providing CA 
command and area support units for deployment 
at the required time and place in accordance with 
the overall area of operations plan, and insuring 
the timely issuance of the area of operations plan. 

p. Although the dainds service is not a CA re- 
sponsibility, every effort should be made to see that 
lawful claims against the United States are 
promptly settled. With claims, as with requisi- 
tions, failure to pay the inhabitants promptly may 
cause harddiip and leave a resentful feeling which 
works against U.S. interests. 

h. In order to safeguard the health of the U.S. 
forces stationed in the country and to minimize 
the amount and cost of required relief measures, 
military gqvemment public health activities will 
receive a high order of priority. 

L Archives and records, both current and his- 
torical, of aU branches of government of the area 
are of : jmmediate and continuing interest to the 
local government and to the miUtary. It is essen- 
tial to locate and protect them. 

2<yi, CMI AfFair$: Enactments 

a. Published r^mlatory matter such as procla- 
mations; ordinances, laws, instructions and the 
like, which are intended to be binding upon ^e 



populace, are known collectively as civil affairs 
enactments. 

J, Unless otherwise stated, civil affairs enact- 
ments issued prior to occupation are effective and 
binding within the occupied territory upon occupa- 
tion. However, p^al provisions of such l^da- 
tiou shall not be retroactive and shall not come 
into force before they have been published and 
brought to the knowledge of the inhabitants in 
their own language. It may oft^ prove difficult 
to reach a satisfactorily clear and idiomatic trans- 
lation. The matter is important, however, and 
great pains should be taken to provide such a 
translation. The inhabitants cannot be expected to 
comply unless they understand, and it is the trans- 
lation, not the original English, that informs 
them. However, in areas of U.S. responsibility, the 
English version prevails in the event of disagree- 
ment in meaning. English is the authentic version 
for both penal and civil type enactments. 

0 . Provitions concerning proclamations and or- 
dinances have been standardized by agreement be- 
tween the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada under the Standardization Program 
(SOLOG) , and identical provisions are included 
in a Standardization Agreement among NATO 
Armed Forces (STAN AG). For such provisions, 
see SOLOG Agreement 39 (app L) . 

d. Subordinate commanders report to the 
higher commander the issuance of any aiactments 
within their respective areas of authority to in- 
clude the date, place of issuance, and area of ap- 
plication. Higher commanders may require the 
submission of copies of aU regulations published 
1^ subordinate commanders. 

203 . Proclamations 

a. In advance of an actual occupation, the thea- 
ter commander prepares documents, ne<^sary to 
conduct, dvil affairs operations in. conformance 
with the policies of higher authority. In preparing 
his initial proclamationj he considers such factors 
as U.S* national objectives, requirements of inter- 
national law, and measures required for the secu- 
rity of his forces. The iuitial prodamation should 
be stated in brief, simple terms; and it should 
contain initial instructions to the population of an 
occupied territory* The points outHned in (1) 
through (6) below, which apply primarily to dvil 
affairSi administration of occupied territory, are 
appropriatdy modified by the terms of a dvil af- 




fairs or otJier agreement to show rdationships in 
liberated territory between the military and local 
civil authorities when civil affairs activities are 
to be conducted pursuant to such agreatnent. 

(1) Deol(waUon of the foot of oe&wpciMon. 
The declaration is a formal notice of the 
fact of occupation. In the declaration, the 
extent of area and the people covered by 
the occupation are defined. 

(2) Pv/rpose amd policy of the occupation. A 
general statement of the purpose and pol- 
icy of the occupying force as designated 
by higher authority is included in the 
proclamation. 

(3) Supremacy of the miUtary commcmder 
of the oocmpymg force, A declaration of 
the supremacy of the military command- 
er is essential if the fact of military con- 
trol is to be made know to the inhabitants 
and compliance with military directives 
assured. Announcement is made of the 
commander’s authority and of the sus- 
pension of local political ties with, and 
obligations to, the enemy national gov- 
ernment. In addition, the inhabitants are 
informed that they will be required to 
obey the orders of ^e military command- 
er and his subordinates and to abstain 
from all acts or words of hostility or dis- 
respect to the occupying force. 

(4) OhUgationa, duties^ amd rights of the i/n^ 
hdbitamlis^ Confirmation is given that, 
unless the military authority directs 
otherwise, local laws and customs will 
continue in force, local officials will con- 
tinue in office, and officials and employees 
of all transportation and communications 
systems and of public utilities and other 
essential services will carry on with their 
regular tasks. Assurance is also given 
that persons who obey the instructions of 
the military commander will be protected 
in their persons, property, reli^on, and 
domestic rights and will be allowed to 
cariy on their usual occupations. 

(6) SlaUment of addiUonal proolomainons 
amd ordm/mces. Advance notice is given 
of subsequent proclamations and accom- 
panying ordinances which will specify in 
detail what will be required of the in- 
habitants. 



(6) Miscellaneous matters. The proclamation 
includes the place and date of signing, 
the signature and title of the issuing 
authority, and such other matters as the 
commander considers appropriate. 

c. The tone and character of the proclamation 
may be affected by the — 

(1) Political-military objectives to be 
attained. 

(2) The degree of the precariousness of the 
occupation. 

(3) Bequirements to be placed on govern- 
mental agencies and civil population. 

(4) Traditions, customs, and desires of the 
local population. 

(5) Treaties, agreements, or the rules of cus- 
tomary international law affecting the 
occupation. 

d. Subsequent proclamations, numbered in se- 
quence, and supplemented by ordinances, are pre- 
pared as necessary to set forth detailed rules gov- 
erning the conduct of the population. 

204. Ordinances 

a. An ordinance is an enactment issued under 
the authority of the commander of the area of 
operations or military governor promulgating de- 
tailed rules of law or procedures for the adminis- 
tration of his zone of responsibility as a whole. 
Necessary ordinances will be prepared in advance 
of the operation. Among other matters, ordinances 
should deal with offenses against the occupant or 
liberator, establishment of courts, currency and 
exchange regulations, rationing, and price con- 
trol. 

h. The format of ordinances should be stand- 
ardized to the following extent: (See app K for 
sample ordinance.) 

(1) Ordinances should be numbered in se- 
quence. 

(2) They should consist of a series of main 
subdivisions called articles. 

(3) They should contain definitions of any 
terms used in them which are ambiguous 
or unfamiliar to the persons to whom 
they are addressed. > . 

(4) The final article in each ordinance should 
specify the effective date of the ordinance. 

(6) Ordinances should be signed by the mili- 

tary governor or by some authorized 
subordinate. ’ . 
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205. Notices and Directives 

OL Notices (orders and instructioDs) differ from 
other legal’ docomeiits such as proclamations and 
ordinances. They are local in scope and are issued 
to control or direct the civil population and gov- 
ernmental aulhorities. The purpose of notices is 
to prevent civilian interference with military op- 
erations or to provide detailed information as to 
the method of complying vnth the provisions of 
previously issued documents. Examples of sub- 
ject matter contained in notices are — ^hours of 
curfew ; travel restrictions; and limitations on the 
operations of agencies of government. Authority 
to issue notices ^ould be delegated to those sub- 
ordinate commanders having area authority. 

5. Directives are issued to specified persons such 
as civil officials and are distingui^ed from those 
notices, orders, and instructions which are pub- 
lished for the information and compliance of the 
general public. Directives may be issued under 
Hie authority of the theater commander, and this 
authority should also be delegated to those sub- 
ordinate commanders having civil affairs area 
responsibilities. 

206. Gazettes 

a. It may be de^rable to establish an official 
gazette for publication of enactments binding 
upon the inhabitants, as well as for other purposes. 

5. Instructions pertaining to the operations or 
internal administration of civil affairs units are 
transmitted throng command chaimels and are 
not published in a gazette. 

207. Techniques of Control 

a. Administrative controls over a population 
may be coercive, in the case of measures which can 
be enforced, or noncoercive, with respect to meas- 
ures which offer incentives. "Whenever ahd where- 
ever possible, noncoercive controls are employed. 
The strongest measure available may be withhold- 
ing some desired asmstancew Measures intended to 
cause every member of the population to cooperate 
should not involve the use of force. The people as 
individuals must be induced to reiM^nize their in-^ 
terest in the common good. They may be offered 
an otherwise unobtainable incentive, or it may be 
made more convenient for them to cooperate. The 
best medium for exeimse of ^ control over the 
masses is through public officials and leaders. This 
lends emphasis to the importance of Sdecting and 
supporting civilian a<bninistrative machinery 



whose members not only are capable and coopera- 
tive but who possess prestige and popularity with 
the remainder of the population. 

&. Among noncoercive administrative measures 
which may be adopted to secure goodwill and ac- 
ceptance of an announced policy or desired course 
of action are — 

(1) Deolarabion of poUoy. A declaraHon of 
policy is an overall statement of U.S. 
objectives, aims, and policies with respect 
to the area in which operations are con- 
ducted. Although a statement of policy 
is one of the least onerous of noncoercive 
administrative devices, it may be accom- 
panied by announcement of penalties for 
Hie recalcitrant. 

(Si) DecHa/raHon of legal ohligaiAons. A dec- 
laration of legal obligations clarifies 
for the government and inhabitants of 
the area those relaHonships - with the 
military force Which are prescribed by 
international law. A declaration of l^al 
obligaHons may be included in initial or 
subsequent prodamatious. Awareness of 
prescribed obligaHons and relationships 
fends to promote iufegrity of action and 
increases mutual respect. 

(8) EstahUshment of stamdairds. Published 
standards guides may provide an effective 
means for spofehecking and improving 
local procedures. Standards guides may 
be of particular value in Hie conduct of 
su<h functional specialties as public 
health, public transportation, public util- 
iHes, and public communications. 

(4) Settmg of ^eam/plee. Elements of the 
XT.S. military force should stress cor- 
rect conduct of troops in public plac^ 
and among the local inhabitants. CA per- 
sonnel should strive to be prompt in mak- 
ing replies to inquiries, punctual in keep- 
ing appointments, and acce^ble to local 
officials. Emphasis should be given to the 
promoHon of respect for local laws, cus- 
toms, and traditions. AnoHier means of 
setting an example is through demonstra- 
Hon ; that is, by exhibiHon of a preferred 
method or device. The expectaHon is that 
/the superiority; of the demonstrated 
method or device will encourage volun- 
taiy acceptance^ ‘Demonstrations may be 
parHcularly suited to‘ su(hi iniatfers as 
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child care and public health and sanita-' 
tion through the use of mobile clinics, 
soil testing, deinfestation of grain, care 
of poultry, and operations of communi- 
cations equipment. Agencies of civil gov- 
ernment are encouraged to mate maxi- 
mum use of improved techniques. 

(fi) EdAJtmUowA oa/trupaigns. Educational 
campaigns are useful to familiarize the 
inhabitants with an idea, action, or 
policy in order to secure cooperation, 
increase the scope of local interest, and 
raise standards. Educational campaigns 
may be prepared by the various CA func- 
tional specialists in coordination with the 
civil information officer to furnish infor- 
mation on such matters as sanitation, 
food and agriculture, and the source and 
amounts of imported civilian supplies. 
Within the various functional specialties 
such as public health, public works and 
utilities, public communications, and 
public transportation, technical periodi- 
cals and other publications may be pre- 
pared and furnished to the respective lo- 
cal agencies of government. 

(6) Oonfermees. Conferences with local of- 
ficials constitute the most frequently 
used method of clarifying and inter- 
preting laws, policies, or procedures 
which are of mutual interest* Discussions 
in conferences not only serve to diow an 
interest on the part of OA persoimel in 
local activities or projects but also pro- 
vide a mc»t effective method of obtaining 
the acceptance of advice. When questions 
arise on especially complex problems, ef- 
fective action may be obtained by dis- 
cussing the subject in gradual stages un- 
til a time is reached at which the entire 
matter can be summarized. It may be de- 
sirable to conduct daily informal confer- 
ences with the chiefs of the various 
agencies of government. 

(7) meddation, cmd a/rbitra- 
Uon. In both conciliation and medi- 
ation, a third party helps to resolve a dis- 
pute between two other parties. In arbi- 
tration, an arbitrator is given the power 
of making a final binding decision. Con- 
ciliation and mediation differ from arbi- 
teation in that there is no prior agree- 



ment to abide by the decision of a third 
party. Conciliation and mediation may ^ 
be advantageously employed in lieu of 
arbitration to reconcile divergent groups 
of leaders in following a common policy 
since the volxmtary nature of such agree- 
ment tends to provide more active sup- 
port of the agreed decision. 

(8) Submission of reports amd review of 
records. The submission of reports and 
review of records provide a valuable 
method of obtaining information, con- 
trolling operations, observing efficiency, 
verifying conditions, and checking the 
accuracy of actions takMi. Since this 
method extends the effectiveness of CA 
personnel beyond that of most other con- 
trol processes, it ^ould be used to the 
maximum practicable extent. 

(9) OompUcmoe through publicity. Com- 
pliance through publicity may be used 
to obtain a desired result through the 
use of favorable or adverse publicity 
or comment with reject to a specific ac- 
tivity or selected civilians. There is no 
resort to legal means of compulsion. 
Since people as a whole usually respond t 
to publicity concerning themselves, pub- ' 
licity may in appropriate circumstances 

be used to influence the entire population. 

(10) Misoellaneow. There are other non- 
coercive measures which may be used. 
Among these are subsidies and the grant- 
ing of other tangible and intangible baie- 
fits. The payment of a subsidy which 
grants a material or financial reward for 
following a desired policy or plan, or 
other payments by the United States, 
such as those for local procurement of 
supplies and services, are examples of 
this type of measure. 

0 . Coercive controls apply restraint in requiring 
the inhabitants of the area to follow an announced 
policy. In the case of certain violations, adminis- 
trative penalties may be applied, while in others 
the violator may be referred for appropriate judi- 
cial action. Among coercive controls which may 
be considered are — 

. (1 ) Lioenmp. A license is a pOTmit or priv- 
ilege to engage, in some activity others 
wise prohibited), but .IjhO: piiipose is 
regulalion or revenue, prohibition. . 
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Licensing must be preceded by a law or 
directive making it illegal for a person or 
organization to engage in a specified ac- 
tivity without a license. The advantages 
of licensing as a control device are — ^the 
burden of proof placed upon the licensee ; 
the self-discipline generally resulting 
from, the fear of loss of special privilege ; 
and the considerable assistance to law en- 
forcement in difficult technical areas of 
administration. The effectiveness of a 
licensing system depends on inspections 
to insure compliance, and this might 
require a large staff. 

(2) Iwoestigation. An investigation is the 
act of searching for facts and often 
concerns an alleged error, deficiency, or 
incident of misconduct. The person or 
agency being investigated may be re- 
quired to justify the conditions which 
have beOT. uncovered or to show cause for 
the deficiencies observed. 

(3) Ins'peotion, Inspection may be used for 
the physical surveHlanoe of the opera- 
tions of civil government or the per- 
formance of activities involved in the pro- 
duction or transportation of products. It 
may be employed to disclose instances of 
active sabotage or to uncover violations of 
directives. A few competent inspectors 
may extend their influence over a large 
part of the population. WhMi an inspector 
is technically qualified, he may also fuiv 
ish valuable instruction to the persons 
whose activities are inspected. If continu- 
ous operation is essential, as in the case 
of such vital activities as the production 
of food, practice of medicine, operation 
of water systems, communication lines, 
and transportation i^stems, inspections 
provide a particularly valuable method of 
control. Inspection permits the continued 
operation of important activities, enables 
small munbers of competent personnel to 
be widely effective, promotes constructive 
policy, and provides a strong disciplinary 
influence. 

(4) Afpmhemion of violators. Apprehension 
of violators includes actions taken in 
searching for, finding, and detaining per- 
sons who violate enactments. The suc- 
cessful conduct of militaiy govemmait 



operations necessitates that violations be 
detected and violators identified and 
punished. Since compliance with the in- 
tent of directives may be obtained from 
most local civilians, the latter may de- 
velop a vested interest in the enforcement 
of such directives. As a result, when 
others violate directives, th<«e who com- 
ply often furnish information on which 
the apprehension of violators may be 
based. 

(5) Tamtion. Taxation is the raising of rev- 
enues by the requirement of compulsory 
payments. Taxation may be used as a 
charge for a specific act and, under ap- 
propriate conditions, as a means of con- 
trol of the local economy. Taxation has 
the same weakness as other methods of 
control, i.e., to be effective each violation 
must be identified and proved. In addi- 
tion, the incentive is to violate rather than 
comply with the law. 

(6) Swmma/ry action. A summary action is an 
immediate action taken to correct or im- 
prove a specific activity or situation. Sum- 
mary decision by an investigating officer, 
inspector, reviewer, or supervisor may be 
justified when it is essential to prevent 
further violations or to remove a poten- 
tially dangerous person from a position 
of responsibility. Summary actions may 
be judicial or administrative and may in- 
clude rfflnoval from office ; denial, suspen- 
sion, or revocation of license; and denial 
of withdrawal of benefits. 

208. Enforcement 

a. In the initial stages of an occupation, the en- 
forcement of enactments is accomplished, under 
the staff supervision of the responsible command- 
er’s G5 staff sections, and by civil affairs units 
assisted by civilian police. When civil police and 
other civil agencies lack sufficient enforcement 
capabilities, military police or other military units 
may be required, although, if possible, troop en- 
forcement is limited to such matters as emergen<^ 
measures, crimes against the military, and traffic 
control. 

h. Violators of regulations are brought for 
prosecution before civil affairs tribuUtils or, if au- 
thorized by the theater commander, before the civil 
courts of the occupied temtor^. Mifitafy^b^^ 

in 
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with jurisdiction over the local population nor- 
mally are not established in friendly territory ex- 
cept when authorized 'by the terms of agreements 
or other cons«isual arrangement. 

209. Militaiy Government Courts 

a. During an occupation the occupant may, un- 
der international law, establish military govern- 
ment courts. Th^e courts are established primarily 
for the purp<Me of providing a forum in which 
violations of the occupant’s legislation may be ad- 
judicated. In exceptional circumstances, when the 
established local courts of the occupied area are 
unable to function, or when such action becomes 
necessary to insure the effective administration of 
justice, military govemmrait courts may be granted 
jurisdiction to administer the ordinary criminal 
and/or dvil law of the occupied area. This juris- 
diction should be returned to the local courts of 
the occupied area a^ soon as possible. 

5. The commander normally delegates autibority 
to appoint military government courts to tibose 
subordinate comnumders having area responsibil- 
ity for the conduct of military government. For 
reasons of practicality this authorization normally 
does not go below the level of division command- 
ers in tactical organizations and comparable lo- 
gistical units. Authorization extended to civil af- 
fairs commands depends not on size or level of 
the units but on their missions. 

210. Types of Tribunals 

a. Criteria as to comporition and jurisdictitmal 
limitations of military government courts are set 
forth by the theater, commander. Usually there 
are ihree categories of courts, patterned as to size, 
qualifications of members, jurisdiction, and lim- 
itations on maximum punishments somewhat like 
courts-martial. In any circumstances, a superior 
court in the i^stem ^ould be designated to con- 
duct legal .proceedings involving protected per- 
sons, as dejBned in the Geneva Conventions of 1949, 
when the death sentence or imprisonment in ex- 
cess of 2 years is authorized for the offense charged 
(FM 27-10) . Courts must adhere to every perti- 
nent provisi(m of the Geneva Conventions and 
should conduct their operations procedurally, so 
far as practicable, in a manner which will be under- 
stood by local populations. 

6. Ih addition, commissions may be appointed 
by an authorized commander to hear special cases 
not normally within the juii^ction of ^tablished 



courts such as accusations of espionage against 
nonlocal civilians. Commissions try cases involving 
tmusual circumstances or exceptional seriousness. 
Memberriiip, procedures, and jurisdiction are pre- 
scribed by the appointing authority. Military com- 
missions which constitute judicial bodies ^ould 
not be confused with commissions created to ad- 
minister specific projects or other operational 
programs. 

0 . Boards are established to process certi^ 
quasi-judicial issues. The appointing authbrity 
may specify procedural rules or instruct the board 
to set its own rules, but the appointing authority 
must define the 'board’s jurisdiction. A board may 
consist of one officer but often numbers two Or 
three. Boards pass on requisition demands; prop- 
erty control orders; labor issues; valuations of 
utilities, real property, and services; and like 
administrative matters. 

21 1 . Jurisdiction 

CL. As to Territory. Jurisdiction extends to the 
whole of the occupied territory. When only a por- 
tion of a political subdivision is occupied, jurisdic- 
tion is assumed over each part as occupation be- 
comes an actual or constructive fact. 

ft. Ae to Persons. Jurisdiction extends to aU 
persons in the occupied territory other than pris- 
oners of war, members of the occupying forces, or 
members of armed forces of states allied witii the 
occupant. Persons serving with, employed by, or 
accompanying the armed forces are sometimes 
made subject to the jurisdicrion of such tribunals. 
Persons subject to United States military law (see 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, Art. 2) do not 
fall under the jurisdiction of local courts of an 
occupied .area unless expressly made subject there- 
to by a directive of occupation authorities. 

o. As to Jurisdiction extends to viola- 

tions of a proclamation, ordinance, or order issued 
by occupation authority, violations of the law of 
war (if other tribunals are not established for the 
adjudication of such eases) , and violations of in- 
digenoxis criminal or oiril laws whirii continue in 
force after the area has been occupied. 

212. Procedures 

a. Care is taken in. preparing the judiciid or- 
ganization, procedures, and rules of trial to make 
sure that every pertinent requirement of the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949 has been met, The sys- 
tem must have rational simplieity. WhUe this may 
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sometimes etita.il radical departures from formal 
U.S. judicial practices and rules of evidence, the 
basic guide remains the United States Manual for 
Courts Martial. (See para 2, MCM, 1961.) All 
courts shall give consideration to provisions of the 
law of the country in which they sit, so far as 
those laws have not been suspended by United 
States or allied authority. In particular they shall 
give effect to procedural safeguards and sub- 
stantive rights, the recognition of which is com- 
patible with international law and American 
standards of justice. In adjudging any sentence, 
particularly one including confinement, considera- 
tion should be given not only to the crime com- 
mitted but alsoto the availability of facilities and 
ofBicials necessary to the prompt execution of the 
sentence. Under no condition may one assume that 
American practices are common, or even compre- 
hended, in other lands. For example, the common 
American practice of suspending execution of part 
or all of an imposed sentence would be considered 
in many parts of the world as a reprimand for the 
police, the prosecutor, or the court of original 
jurisdiction. In the disrupted circumstances in- 
herent in military occupation, suspension of a 
sentence does not possess the probational and 
rehabilitational characteristics found in a settled 
society. 

&. Care should be taken, in appointing military 
government courts, to select officers of sound judg- 
ment and judicial temperament. These courts 
should be manned by legally trained persons to the 
maximum extent possible. It is mandatory that 
officers appointed to military government courts 
have a good understanding of the policies and ob- 
jectives of the occupation. Such an understanding 
tends to promote rational and consistent action. 
Considerable continuity in the membership of the 
courts is also advantageous, since it tends to result 
in like penalti^ for like offenses. 

c. Harsh or erratic punishments generate resent- 
ment and undermine respect for the courts by the 
inhabitants. In establishing, for example, the ex- 
tent of the fines that a military government court 
is to be empowered to impose, the effect that the fine 
in the foreign currency will have upon the in- 
habitants of the occupied territory, not the signif- 
icance to an American of any sug^sted sum in 
dollars, should be given consideration. 

d. Every essential of justice should be safe^ 
guarded. The accused should be assured a fair 
hearing; receive adequate notice of the charges in 



advance of trial ; be given adequate opportunity to 
prepare his defense ; enjoy the right to counsel ; 
be enabled to present evidence necessary to his 
defense; call witnesses in his defense; cross- 
examine witnesses presented by the prosecution ; 
and, unless he freely waives such assistance, be 
aided by an interpreter. Adequate provision should 
be made for review of administrative examination 
of cases by the military government legal staff. 
The right to petition for review shall be provided. 
(See para 2, MOM, United States, 1961 and 
Article 73 of the Geneva Civilian Convention of 
1949.) 

213. Limitations in Penal Laws 

The Geneva Civilian Convention of 1949 imposes 
important limitations on the administration of 
punitive justice in occupied territory. The Conven- 
tion establishes the following guiding principles : 

a. The penal laws of the occupied territory 
remain in force, except that they may be repealed 
or suspended by the occupying power where they 
constitute a threat to its security or an obstacle to 
the application of the Convention. Those laws 
relating to recruitment and bearing of arms, laws 
dealing with political processes, such as the righls 
of assembly and suffrage, and laws establishing 
racial discrimination may, for example, well be 
deprived of effect. The tribunals of the occupied 
territory normally continue to function in respect 
to offenses covered by those laws which are con- 
tinued in effect (Art. 64). 

h. The occupying power may promulgate penal 
provisions essential to maintain orderly govern- 
ment of the territory ; to insure the security of the 
occupying power; or to enable the occupying 
power to fulfill its obligations under the Conven- 
tion (Art. 64). Alleged violations are triable be- 
fore properly constituted nonpolitical military 
courts sitting in the occupied country (Art. 66) . 

0 , As to the penal provisions mentioned above, 
if an offense was solely intended to harm the oc- 
cupying powen, and did not constitute an attempt 
on life or limb of a member of the occupying forces 
or administration, nor a grave collective danger, 
nor seriously damage the property of the occupy- 
ing forces or administration or the installations 
used by them, it shall be punished by internment 
or simple imprisonment, the duration of which is 
proportionate to the offense (Art. 68) . It may not 
be punished by a deprivation of liberty more seri- 
ous than simple imprisonment, such as imprison- 
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ment at hard labor or solitary co nfin ement. The 
limitalion in Article 68 does not preclude the 
impositioii of otiier p^ealities, such as fines, in ad- 
dition to simple imprisonment or internment, so 
long as the additional penalty is not a further de- 
privation of liberty, andso long as the total punidi- 
ment is proportionate to the offense. 

d. The penal provisions promulgated by the oc- 
cupying power may provide for the imposition of 
the death penalty only in case of espionage, or of 
serious acts of sabotage against the military instal- 
lations of the occupying power, or of intuitional 
offenses that cause death (para 2, Art. 68). (Al- 
though this Article also provides that the named 
offenses must have been punishable by death under 
the law of the occupied territory at the time the 
occupation began, the United States, and certain 
other governments, have reserved the right to im- 
pose the death penalty without regard to this par- 
ticular limitarion.) 

e. The Protecting Power, as defined in the Con- 
vention, shall be notified of all proceedings involv- 
ing the death penalty or possible imprisonment for 
2 years or more. Not until 8 weeks after this noti- 
fication reaches the Protecting Power may the trial 
begin (Art. 71). 

2 T 4. Drafting of Penal Ordinances 

In the drafting of penal ordinances, account 
must be taken of the following matters: 
a. Care must be taken to insure that, in any 
enumeration of offenses punishable by death, the 
requirements of the second paragraph of Article 
68 of Geneva Civilian Convention of 1949 are met. 

h. The requirements of notice and of 3 weeks de- 
lay in those cases in which the death penalty or 
imprisonment for 2 years pr more is “involved” 
present difficult problems, to which the following 
ccmsiderations are pertin^t : 

(1) From the point of view of the occupying 
power, violatihns of the occupant’s direc- 
tives vary greatly in their seriousness ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. 
Entering a forbidden area, for example, 
might constitute either a technical viola- 
tion or, under other circumstances, a very 
serious offense meriting imprisonment for 

. 2 years or more. 

(2) It would be a serious impediment to the 
administration of justice, if, as to all 



violations of the occupant’s legislation, 
notice and 3 weeks’ delay were unavoid- 
able. Many small cases, deserving some 
very moderate punishmait, would be 
nee^essly magnified and the value of 
prompt correction as a deterrent would be 
lost. Delay also increases the difficulty of 
producing witnesses. 

0 . For the foregoing reasons, it is desirable that 
the procedure of military government courts 
should be so contrived as to make possible an early 
separation between those cases which do or do not 
require notification to the Protecting Power. When 
a preliminary investigatiooh of charges is made, this 
procedure niay serve as an appropriate iiMrument 
for determining whether the individual should be 
tried for such an offense as might permit imprison- 
ment of 2 years or more and would accordingly re- 
quire notification to the Protecting Power. 

215. Local Courts 

a. Article 64 of the Geneva Civilian Conven- 
tion of 1949 provides that “the tribunals of the oc- 
cupied territory shall continue to function in 
respect of all offenses” covered by the penal laws 
of the occupied territory, subject, however, to two 
exceptions^ 

(1) The consideration that any obstacle to the 
carrying out of the Convention should 
be removed, 

(2) The necessity for insuring the effective 
administration of justice. 

&. It is the duty of the occupant to insure the 
effective administration of justice. Normally, this 
is to be accomplished through the continued func- 
tioning of the local courts. If by reason of being 
corrupt or unfairly constituted, these courts do 
not insure justice, then the military governor 
should take appropriate measmres to cause that end 
to be attained. He might remove certain judges and 
appoint others in' their stead. He might allow the 
old judges to carry out only certain duties, e.g., to 
hand over records and do other things necessary 
to enable the administration of justice td go for- 
ward. He might even use courts of his own crea- 
tion to administer the penal law. In rilbrt, the oc- 
cupant is to see to it that the law is pioperly 
administered, by the existing judges if possible. He 
must, in any event, insure that, there is a fttir and 
effective administration of justice. 
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Section IV. RESTORATION OF GOVERNMENT 



216. Politicol Objective 

a. Noimally it -will be the ultiumte objective of 
U.S. occupation to leave behind a government ori- 
ented in democratic principles and which will not 
be a threat to future peace and world stability. 
This may best be accomplished through the estab- 
lishment of an efficient and popularly accepted 
government, stable economic and financial condi- 
tions, and respect for law and order. Normally it 
will be the policy of a TJ.S. military government to 
allow the maximum political freedom consistent 
with military security and public order. 

T>. After active combat has ceased, requirements 
of the military situation are greatly diminished 
end considerations of long-range policy become 
dominant. Plans for reformation or restoration of 
the institutions of the occupied ooimtry can now 
be put into full effect. It becomes possible to adopt 
a policy of greater liberality toward the inhabit- 
ants. Consistent with establi^ed poli<^ for ihe oc- 
cupation, a sound indigenous administration is de- 
veloped and confirmed in the exercise of respon- 
sibility, always subject to the paramount authority 
of the. occupier. An informed populace capable of 
self-government is fostered by means of news- 
papers representing various opinions, by permit- 
ting public discussion and the formation of accept- 
able political i>arties as rapidly as is practicable, 
and in due course by the holding of free elections. 
Measures will be shaped toward the transfer of 
aaithority to a local civil agency according to 
directive. 

e. Paragraphs 207 and 208 describe the political 
contingraicies and methods which affect the 
achievement of these objectives. 

217. Treatment of Hostile Governments 

а. No assumption can be made as to whether 
the national government of the enemy wiU come 
under the control of the occupant at the conclusion 
of active combat. A submission of the government 
might not have occurred; the enemy government 
might have yielded <mly a portion (rf its territory 
to the occupant; or, although the entire country is 
occupied, the enemy government itself might have 
withdrawn into exile. Bach of these situations 
must be treated on its particular facts within the 
framework of overall TT.S. objectives. 

б. Where the national government of the enemy 
has come within the power of the occupant, the 



question arises as to how to treat the resulting 
situation. Broadly, three possibilities are conceiv- 
able as indicated in (1) through (8) below. Vari- 
ous courses may be devised within each of these 
broad possibilities; however, the choice to be fol- 
lowed is a matter for highest policy decision. Per- 
sonnel coming into contact with this situation 
^ould avoid any unwarranted action or statement 
that might prejudice this freedom of choice. The 
training of personnel should prepare them to exe- 
cute any course that may be adopted. 

(1) Beplaamg the defeated gmemment a/nd 
IvMdmg a rmo strmime. This course 
should be adopted only as a last resort. It 
should be necessary only if the old regime 
has completely collapsed, or if it is so 
hostile or such a threat to the x>eace tiiat it 
cannot be allowed to exist. This extreme 
treatment would necessitate a protracted 
occupation and a deep commitment by the 
occupying power. The obstacles to success 
are obvious and grave. In any case where 
so fundamental a reconstruction is con- 
templated, the military government per- 
sonnel for this purpose require very spe- 
cial preparation. 

(2) Prooeedkn/g with the defeated gov&mr 
m&ni. The government that has sub- 
mitted may be accepted tentatively as the 
basis for further development, under tiie 
control of the occupying x>ower. In- 
dividuals whose past gives no promise of 
useful service will be excluded from 
office. A program may be inaugurated 
looking toward the strengthening of the 
administration, the reform of political 
institutions, and the development of re- 
sponsible self-government. It does not 
follow, from the fact that a submitted 
government may have become a cobellig- 
erent, that the occupant is bound to give it 
unqualified support. This sort of accept- 
ance does not necessarily imply approval 
or condonation. Its significance may be 
simply that in working toward ultimate 
objectives, the government already in 
being has been found to be the most con- 
venient base from which to start. 

(3) Inatoddmg new personml within the emet- 
ing fr<m>eworh of govemmemt. By this 
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approach, the members of the defeated 
government would forthwith be turned 
out and a new group acceptable to the 
occupant would be installed in the offices 
of government. This courae might be 
^adopted in favor of the leaders of an 
underground movement or a. committee 
of national liberation. A major concern, 
in considering such a course, must be the 
question of whether a group thus in- 
stalled would command the support of 
the country and give the best promise of 
achieving permanently satisfactory con- 
ditians. 

218. Retention or Removal of Government 
Personnel 

a. Military government personnel diould avoid 
acting as operating officials of the civil govern- 
ment, but should rely, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, on the services of personnel of the occupied 
territory. Persons thus employed should be reli- 
able, qualified, and respected by the community 
and diould be willing to comply with directives. 
They should be protected from hostile elements m 
the population. 

T>. Immediate convenience ordinarily points to 
the retention of administrative personnel. Presum- 
ably they will know their jobs and can carry on 
essential activities. It may be, however, that vir- 



tually every officeholder and employee in the exist- 
ing government is either overtly hostile to the occu- 
pying forces or is so intimately associated with an 
organization opposed to the occupation that his 
removal is indicated. It is recognized that the occu- 
pant may lawfully remove public officials from 
their posts. However, the occupant may not in any 
way apply sanctions to, or take any measures of, 
coercion or discrimination against them should 
they abstain from fulfilling their functions for 
reasons of conscience (Art. 54, Geneva Civilian 
Convention of 1949) . The policy regarding removal 
should be prescribed in a directive to the senior 
XJJS. commander. Where officeholders are auto- 
matically retained, it ordinarily will be desirable to 
make clear to the etonmunity that this is only a 
provisional arrangement for immediate adminis- 
trative convenience and implies no approval or 
condonation of such persons. 

e. The occupying power may compel persons, 
including public officials, to perform work which 
is necessary either for the needs of the army of 
occupation, or for the populace, such as buiying 
military and civilian dead, or feeding, sheltering, 
clothing, transporting, or caring for the health 
of the population of the occupied country. The 
limitations on such work prescribed in Article 51, 
Geneva Civilian Convention of 1949 will be 
observed. 



Section V. RESTORATION OF THE ECONOMY 



219. Economic Policies 

a. Both self-interest and concern for the welfare 
of the occupied country can be expected to lead the 
United States, as occupant, to adopt a compre- 
hensive economic policy. The outlines of this 
policy normally will be set forth in the directive 
to the senior U.S. commander. Government de- 
partments in addition to the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of State will have an 
important concern in these matters. For example, 
so far as such a highly technical matter as the 
control of currency is concerned, it is to be ex- 
pected that the Treasury Department will share in 
framing the directive and will maintain a con- 
tinuing interest in its execution. It should be re- 
membered that fiscal and various other economic 
measures of aii occupation have significant con- 
sequences in the hcwne country of the occupying 
force. 



&. The revival of the domestic economy of the 
occupied territory will, according to the limita- 
tions set out in the theater military government 
directive, be an objective of the occupation. The 
effort has several ends such as the well-being of 
the local population, the provision of supplies for 
the armed forces, and the reduction of the burden 
on U.S. and allied shipping. The directive to the 
senior U.S. connuander should specify the level 
at which the local economy should be assisted, 
maintained, rehabilitated or restored. The rostora- 
tioD. of a war shaittered economy, ;even tq the mod- 
est extent attainable during an occupation, runs 
into numerous elements, such as the repair of fac- 
tories and the. salvaging of equipment ; the provi- 
sion of credit; and the re^ration of channels of 
distribution.. Comparable measures must be taken 
to restore agricultural production. 

e. The maintenance of as sound a. currency as 
the circumstances pmmit will be one of the tesks 
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of tib.e oooapant. The occupying power may be able 
to count upon a national bank of issue to provide 
the requisite currraicy, or may find it necessary to 
provide a financial agency and to issue occupation 
currency. The occupant ^ould insure tlie stability 
of any currency that it may issue and should take 
other measures to prevent inflation. A military 
government, like other governments, may be called 
upon to devise and administer policies for manag- 
ing the currency, and must prepare plans to that 
end. 

d. Taxes must be collected for the support of 
the government of the area concerned. In the con- 
ditions to be expected in the wake of combat, this 
task calls for resourcefulness. Military govern- 
ment personnel should be prepared to give direc- 
tion to this effort. Military procurement aotivitiea 
in an occupied area must be closely coordinated 
with civil affairs activities. Procedures must be 
prescribed for the procurement of facilities, util- 
ities, services, including direct hire labor, and sup- 
plies. Wherever practicable, procurement and 
payment should be axxsomplished through the 
action of the local government. It is the practice 
of the United States to refrain from the local 
procurement of supplies and facilities unless they 
are surplus to ndhimum local needs. International 
law likewise imposes certain restrictions both on 
the type and quantity of property which may be 
requisitioned. For example, the occupant may not 
requisition foodstuffs, medical supplies, or other 
necessary articles for use by the occupation forces 



and administrative personnd without taking into 
account the requirements of the civilian popula- 
tion (Art. 56, Geneva Civilian Convention of 
1949) . Bequisitioning of supplies anifacilities in 
occupied territory is governed by Article 62 of the 
Hague Regulations of 1907 and by Articles 66 and 
67 of the Geneva Civilian Convention of 1949. 

220. Military Civic Action 

As soon as security conditions permit, U.S. mili- 
tary units stationed in the occupied area should 
begin military civic action to assist in achieving 
U.S. political and economic objectives. Military 
civic action programs to be conducted with U.S. 
troop support should be planned and supervised 
by the CA organization charged with military 
government responsibilities to insure conformance 
with U.S. poli<^ and national objective. Military 
civic action with U.S. units participating can 
reduce the costs of economic rehabilitation and 
improve conditions of life for the populace, thus 
helping to achieve political objectives. Such action 
by U.S. troops will also help reduce the likelihood 
of popular support for dissident elements against 
the occupation forces. The nature of the military 
civic action program will be governed by the 
extent of war damage, the state of development 
of the occupied nation, and resources available to 
support this program. The general principles of 
military civic action as an element in a program 
of Internal Development which are discuss^ in 
chapter 6, are applicable and should be used as 
guides. 
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